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araphic survey of threatened wildlife species and their shrinking ranges. 
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ccnice, Oto Friedrich traces Ais expansive life ond legacy, Photograptis bj 
Acvin Fleming. 
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Pigines were 
borfiihe rource of wealth for imperial Spain and the sape for reteliion 
against her, The fiaver of colonial days survives here deypile the intrusive 
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During auvear in Botswana's wilds | lived cye cy wilh its animals 
coming to lnaw their most intimate, desperate, and ordinary moments 
[was often belly-down in sand, nmd, or water, going about my daily work 
as they went about their daily survival, Elephants and impalas gathes 
ata water hile, their thirst almest palpable. A chameleon raises two feet 
at ct time to bear the heat af Kalahari said. A bul frog ie eves up 
like twin periscopes, becomes a stoic defender of a rain puddle that just 
weerlts before wis a iifeless CANIN SE of sand —with him estivaltny 
beneath it, waiting for annual rains to souk the dey lands 
Suchare the seasims of the Kalahari, the “great thirstland” to its native 
peoples Por mc the seasons turned as if on a greal hinge opening 


he door to dbundant life mothe season of rain 
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and dies in sand and 


in its dying gives birth to 

a jewel at the edge of the 
Kalahari: the Okavango 

Delta. After the | Jkavango 
River, swollen with rain from 
Angola's distant highlands, 
crosses into northwestern 


Sotwana fram Namifia, u 





Na 


fans ouf to become the world’s 
largest inland delta. [his 
unique fresiwater system is 
the pulsing heart of northern 
Botswana's wilderness, grow 
ing with the October-to-May 
wet season, shrinking as dry 
weather returns 

Hanging over the delia ina 
small airplane, | was struch 
by the fragility of the riverine 
lifeline that sustains these 
huge wetlands and the multi 
tude of animals dependent 
on them. I hive seen women 
wade across the river where 


itenters Rotswandg 


‘y cA") 
with a strong arm could throw 
a stone across it. Yet this 
thread of a river creates an 
ecosystem of a size and intri- 
cacy rivaling any on earth 
From the air! could appre 
clate the abstract pattern of 
the winding flow, but at water 
level | was deep in the wet and 
bellow of its reality 
When a hippo challeng 
you forget its e¢ Sic role 
as keeper of swamps, dreage 
of channels, and fertilizer of 
vegetation. At that moment i 
is ad reaserof hair and a mer- 


chant of adrenaline 
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hlack egret fans its wings 
ina circle and fishes 
in its own shade. After a few 
seconds in one spot it opens 


its wings and stalks forward 


before again closing ther, I 


watched scores of egrets apply 


this technique 


a eo Ce 7 = a oD F rh, one 
le advantage? | can only 


‘i 
speculate that the darkness 
within the tenting of wings 
reciuc es ela e artd reflei PLOTLS 
aff the water, allowing the 
bird a better view of its prey 

The evrets worked 
impoundments in the drying 
floodplains, as water evapo: 


rated from the delta Ferets, 


herons, storks, pelicans, (bis, 
ducks, geese, cagtes, and 
shorebirds ail gather at these 
banquets, gorging on fish, 
frogs, and mollusks. I once 

: a a ee 
counted —in just one poot— 


28 species of birds in sucha 


feed Hr fre nz. 


National Geopgratiuc, December 1900 
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t auity's end the shift 





changes, Some animals 
retreat to roosts or burrows, 
while others are just begin- 
ning a nighttime of activity 

At arookery the final feeding 
in late afternoon is raucous 
in dimost prown egret erahs 
its parent by the bill demand. 
ing the disgerging of a meal 
which parent birds are 
increasingly reluctant to de as 


chicks grow olde 








All animals have their own 
survival specialties, The delta 
knows catfish that escape the 
dryness of evaporating ponds 
by burrowing in the bottom 
mud, and it knows antelope 
that escapy predators by sub 
merging wp to their nostrils 
m water 

Such behavior patterns rury 
seem fantastic at first. But, of 


course, they are ddaptations 





ce the special ChLCuMSiances 





of the Kalahari and the delta 


To learn more, | often 
started my day at sundown 
| would sleep through the stu- 
porous heat of midday and 
spend the late afternoon pre- 
paring for night and what it 
had ta teach. At sunset ona 
delta lagoon even the flowers 
change shifts. Day-blooming 
lilies like this one close: 


another opens towd ra CVE 
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hen dusk-settles. 

thi 
pen outside my campfire’s 
circle of light, reaching me as 
half-heard disturbances. Then 
muffled screams raise a prich- 
ling of hairs. With an unease 


that perhaps goes back to our 


Own species beginnings on the 
savanna, | enter the night 
Those abroad know the dark- 
ness, but I donot. | do know it 
isd dangerous world where 
shadows can eat you 


Sometimes | hal f. i lj MpPSe 


this world: Here a flock of 


ibis wine back to their colony 


like ghosts at nightfall, their 


4 Gathering of Waters and Wildlife 


eyes for an instant reflecting 
my strobe lights. 

For crocodiles night and 
day signify the same; meat 
Reconnoitering in daytime, | 
had spotted a hippo carcass 
and set up my cameras for 
night work, The crocs did not 


keep me waiting long. 
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stratchet to an elephant carcass which even, the novice, could per Ore pUTLITIG the fant, For 
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Fast and powerful, an ostrich sprints across the Makgadikgadi Pans. Even here, at the 


edec of this lonely landscape, the sand is pocked with animal prints, | count mysel| 
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\ Mbuushu mother and child cross 
the Okavango River, whose seasonal floods 


bring life ta a parched land 
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TiS A LAND OF SIGN, Of elephant spoor and lion tracks, of drag 
marks mapping o final strugele. There are sicns of rains to come — 
flowers blossoming and females gravid in anticipation of water 
not vet promised by asingle cloud. There are signs of a past-thatis 
near, rock paintings made by Bushmen who lived in harmony 
with the land over millennia of constancy and change. There are 

traces of lakes and rivers long dead and streams born anew each your 

One particular sheaf of grass amid the drowned pathways of Botewi- 
nas Okavango Delta is a sign to Tshiparicte, a member of the delta’s 

Bayel tribe, that he has found asure passage. “Here 1s the road,” he says, 

and we pole anc pull our dugout mokora canoes down one more shallow 

hippo trail mtoa lagoon where night lilies lie open to the sky 

All dav every day for a week we have ridden in mokoros, while the sun 
blazed an arcuntouched by cloud, Now dusk has come like sweet-scented 
balm and Venus i a torch in the sky. Hippos warn us in deep honking 
voices that the river is theirs, that we should leave. 

| have come to the north of Botswane to make acquaintance with one of 
the best preserved corners of wilderness left in the world, a place many call 
the ast of Old Africa, Largely unsettled, northern Botswana's pastiche of 

Wetlands and rivers, dry woodlands and savannas covers one-third ofa 

nation larger than France. Within tts wilds live some of Africa's last great 

free-roaming herds of Cape buffalo, ¢ebras, antelope, and above all cle- 
phants—elephants 60,000 strong, probably Africa’s largest herd 

With a conservation-minded but pragmatic government now forging 
policies that willdecide their future, Botswana's wilds could embody Afri- 
cas best hope of delivering sucha 
treasure unspoiled into the com: 
ing millennium 

Some days from the mokoros 
we so no sins that other humans 
exist, hear nothing except wind 
in reeds, splashing herds of 





aquatic antelope, the wild fluune 
screams of fish eagles, But other 
times revel inroads of our spe- 
cies: once lush islands denuded to 
stomps and ashes by slash-and- 
burn farming, crude racks fot 
dryingmeant from animals hunted 
legally or otherwtse, airplanes 
ving to scattered tournst lodges, 
footprints of comestic cattle 

Viv twilught ruminations are 
shattered when o hippo rears 
heal ane) shoulders abowe the 
Witter, eves round in outrage, and roars like a Steam engine: The head 
plunges and arrows toward ws, throwing a V-shaped ripple that erupts into 
foam and pink jaws the size of wheelbarrows 

“The comes any closer, bash off into the papyrus,” save Cecil Riggs, 
professional hunter and wilderness guide. He has tole me that hippos kil 
more people than does any other animal in Africa. Looking at huge 
canes like ivory chisels, D understand how. The hippo comes closer and 
bellows again, eve level with us. 

“Right, time to go,” Cecil says, stepping from his mokoro onto a mat of 
papyrus. “Wrutch this stuff, Dowg. Don't break through. There's ten feet 





Ofovnongce Delta: Old Africa's Last Refuge 


Beds of fast-growing 
pays dominic the 
ooTmMancht swamps and 
waterways of the Ole- 
vango River and its delta 
(facing page), Papyrus 
growth can be so dense 
that ut redirects the flow 
of walter through ple 
delta, creating new 
We COMUF SES 

Swamps are home to 
the Nile crocodile 
Below), which breeds 
mainiy in the river's 
northern section, called 


the Panhandle. fn the 
19505 and SOs hunting, 
now tightly restricted, 
reduced crocodiles 


from SS), O00 fa same 
1000 today. Peaphe 
wihto werture into the 
swamps in dugout ca- 
noes, called mokoras, 
steer clear of the croce 
dile which eats what 
cver—itnd whamever— 


if com 





of water underneath it.” Right. [step irom my mokoro and hunker wast 
deep beside Monnatsepe, a teenage apprentice poler. All four of ws crouch 
motionless a5 the apparition throws spray across our mokoros and champs 
its jaws afew fect away from our only means out of this wilderness, 

We stay frozen, doing the right thing—nothing. The hippo quiets and 
jtares shortsightedly, and with a final grunt and flick of the ears it sub- 
merges out of our lives. | have 
just seen a face of Qld Africa 





Ceciliaughs, we all laugh with 
reliet, anc Cecil pokes fun 
“Monnatsepe didn't know whal 
would ect him first, the hippo ar 
a snake!” But he has serous 
Lhowehtis too, a5 we steal away. 
“You can get-lost out here. You 
can disappear, and no one will 
ever know what happened.” 

Civer & supper of cornmeal 
cakes and guinea fowl stew, Cecil 
tells me of running calthe drives 
across the Kalahari Desert while 
lions traded them. Tshipariete 
Murmurs in fis Seve: tongue to 
VMionnatsepe a5 they spread sleep 





ing mats and blankets by the fire 
Lask what he is saving 

“He & teaching me how to go 
m the world,” the youngste 
says: “He tels me to see where 
we are and remember the islands 
and trees. I want to learn how i 
the world made.” 

This world. af his 15 a vost 
wweetwater celta far from any 
sea, mode by a river that rises in 
Angola's highlands and dicsdeep 
within southern Alicea Ss mlernor, 
sprawled fan-shaped over nortt 
western Botswana, the (Jkayan- 
go Delta is big enough toswallow 
VWESSACNUSeltS (Map, page 47) 

Yet it is but-a shallow film of 
water and organic soil perched 
ntop Kalahari sands, sustained 
by Uncertain rains aod the umbtl 
ical flow of the Qkavango River. Floodwaters from Angola cross Namib- 
as Caprivi Strip to enter the 60-mile-long Panhandle th northwestern 
Rotewana. Some five months later they reach t 
ing like solace at the meridian of the dry season in June or July 


The waters fill the Boteti River ane tn the weltest years reach the lunn 








i base of the delta, arriv- 


surtace of the huge Makgadikgadi salt pans—targest in the world. Atthe 
best of times water pushes through the Selinda Spillway to connect the 
delta with asystemof rivers and wetlands on Botswana's northern border. 

Between these features lie vast forests of acacia and mopani trees and 
eTassy savannas. rooted in Kalahari sand. (Clay pans in the woodlands 
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catch water during the wetseason, and animais fan out through the bush, 
When the rains cease and the land dries, the herds seek the permanent 
waters of the Okavango Delta and the northern riverine border. Plains 
game and desert animals live cheek by jow! with hippos and crocodiles ina 
shifting mosaic of migrations and changing habitats, 

Only one-twellth of Botswana's 1.4 million citizens tive in tts northern 
regions, But the roads here ure soon to be tarred. The delta will then lie 
aday sdrive from Johannesburg, South Afica. Meanwhile planners and 
engineers look to the Okavango as @ resource ina thirsty continent, and 
cattle owners eve its green grazing. Asa result, a developing, primarily 
agrarian country must weigh demands for land and water against aunique 
opportunity to preserve its wild inheritance by using it as a renewable 
resource, through tourism and wildlife harvesting. 

The key to all is water. None know this better than the nation’s domi- 
nant Tswana tribes, who have long lived on the Kalahari’s fringes. They 
call rain pula, also the name of the national currency—a word used in 
grecting, toast, blessing, a slogan of hope on Botswana's official seal, 


HEY'RE DESPERATE TO DRINK,” says June Wilmot. Our open 
vehicle sits in the eve of an animal storm beside # pan in Chobe 
National Park, east of the delta. Doves wheel like autumn 
leaves in wind, harassed by kites as they alight in relays at the 
water sedge. Lions lounge beside the pool, then rouse and slouch away as 
two bull elephants stride into the water, waving their trunks at the cats. 
Around us are huddled groups of antelope—impalas, kudu, and tses- 
sebes— watching. When the lions leave, they move forward to drink, 

It is late in the dry season_ Leafless trees lie shattered, bulldozed by ele- 
phants seeking fodder. Gragers and browsers have stripped earth and 
bushes bare around the only surface water for 25 miles, pumped by the 
government's Department of Wildlife and National Parks. June remem- 
hers an even more desperate time, late 1987, the bitter nadir of adrought 
that ravaged Botswana for seven years. 

“Whole square kilometers looked asifa nuclear bomb had hit. Impalas 
had spontaneous abortions. ‘Tsessebes were keeling over in the heat of the 
day. And the dust! Out of it would come tsessebes on «pindly legs, like 
cardboard cutouts, Lions and vultures had a field day." 

In 1982 the Savute River ran dry; no one is certain why. June and Llovd 
Wilmot watched the drama from their tourist camp on the riverbank. 
“Crocs and hippos crowded into pools that became mud,” she says. “Ele- 
phants would pick their way among them to drink. Catfish were boiling in 
this black water, while hvenas fished between the hippos.” 

Eventually the elephants headed north on ancient trails toward the ever 
flowing Chobe-Linyanti river system on the border, Many hippos and 
crocodiles followed. Some reached their goal. All that stayed, dive. 

June points out evidence of even older changes: wave-cul terraces on 
recky hills andasandy ridge built by an ancient lake, one of many incarma- 
lions created as antediluvian rivers came and went across southern Africa. 
Change is the only constant here, drought the final arbiter. 

Lioyd and June daily dug out sandy seeps while buffalo and elephants 
waited for them to reach water, Finally, in early 1988, rains drenched 
Botswana, filling pans throughout the abandoned Savute Marsh atthedry 
mouth of the river. Life returned with pula. 

The Wilmots were the first to introduce me to the daily dead-earnest cir- 
cus.of Botswana's bush. With June I followed wild dogs as they coursed a 
steenbok and devoured it in minutes. We sat in. an open truck while lions 


Okavango Delta: Old Africa's Last Refuge 





Stepping gracefully an 
slender legs, wattled 
cranes—like these in 
Cidzira Lagoon (opposite, 
top) —require shallow 
water, where they feed on 
tubers, frogs, and small 
reptiles. Feclusive to 
Ajrica, the cranes thrive 
only in Zambia and 
Botswana. With its 
unspoiled walters and 
abundant plant and ani- 
mal life, the Okavango 
Delta is dn important 
breeding ground for this 
threatened species. 
Gently swaying water 
lilies worthy of Monet's 
paintbrush share tints 
shallow-water habitat 
Flourishing in lagoons 
and open walerways 
throughout the delta, 
water lilies send delicate 
stalks spiraling up to the 
surface, where their buds 
open, After a few days 
the stalls retract, pulling 
the blassomes underwater, 
where they ripen and 
release their seeds. 
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slept in our share, close enough to touch. June knows many by name. At 
Ssavute I spent meghts following lion prides, watching them glide imto 
position for crescent-shaped ambushes. | listened to the swish of their 
paws through dry grass and finally, one starlit midnight, heard the nish of 
ninning bodies and an impala’s quick, despairing cough 

From a bunker by Lioyd’s Camp I] watch elephant trunks dabble in 
water a vard from mv face. With 
incredible delicacy they mouth 
small pebbles, swirlleaves, twine 
in intimate grecting. Butterflies 
dance among giant feet, bees 
clamber at the water's edge. The 
air is filled with elephanthood, 
With o rich zoo smell of fodder 
and manure, with the rumblings 
of their speech and a sudden 
trumpet ft to break the walls of 
Jericho. 

[ look up at faces like dirt- 
caked boulders embedded with 
thick-lashed hazel eves. Thev 
have the knowing look of a race 
that has seen rivers come and go. 
In their minds are maps of far- 
flung clay pans and wooclands 
and swamps, linked by ancient 
trails written on the land by the 
feet of many generations 

In northern Botswana they 
heave found a haven where broad 
spaces are shill open and where 
the government in 1983 prohibited all hunting of the species. ‘Their num- 
bers have grown into the healthiest, least molested population im Africa 
Reproducing at an estimated 6 percent a year, the maximum the species is 
thought capeible of achieving, the herd may number 67,000. Their success 
a heartening note in the doleful litany of disasters for African wildlife 

Yeteven here, elephants bring into focus African issues of poaching and 
the legal culling of overlarge heres; of human populations crowing along 
side preserves, bedeviled by crop-raiding wildlife; of elephants changing 
the habitat around them, while concerned parties argue about managed 
versus natural change, 

Botswana s ¢lephants have been beneficiaries of the nation's political 
stability. One of the world's poorest countries upon independence from 
Britain in 1966, Botswana has become a successful free-market demo- 
cracy, inderwritten by the subsequent discovery of ciamonds. Mineral 
wealth and a thriving cattle industry have made it into one of the bes! 
financed of developing nations. 

At the height of the seven-year drought elephants seeking water massed 
along the northern rivers and swamps, Wherever elephants gather, you 
will hear the crack of falling trees. Elephantine appetites made kindling of 
the northern riverine forests. With its wealth of elephants Botswana is 
considering culling several hunelred animals. 

[tis a prepesal full of controversy, especially since the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species (Crres) bas placed elephants 
on Appendix T of the endangered species list, banning any trade in 
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“SED BY RAINS inthe moun- the Panhandle epepnaeel spread out into mh alluvial fan, 
7 tains of Angola, the Spilling over the Ga the world's largest inland delta, 
Oy a Foul the river divides into sev: ally all the water evap- 
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Botswana has set uside 
17 percent of its land as 
national parks or game 
reserves, one of the highest 
percentages of any nation. 
However, measures taken to 
protect the cattle industry 
have sometimes proved 
disastrous for wildlife. 
Beginning in the 19504 
the government built fences 
ta control disease in com: 
mercial herds, which taday 
mist comply with import 
standards set by the 
European Community for 
disease-free beef Some of 
these fences restrict wildlife 
migration to and from tradi- 
Honal water sources, Asa 
result many animals have 
died— more than 50,000 
wildebeests in 1983 alone. 
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clephant products. The United States, among other nations, now hans the 
import of ivory. Joinmeg ranks with Zimbabwe, Zambia, ancl Malawi, 
Botswana is determined to harvest anc sell ivory. 

“We have managed the resource well,” savs Presicient Quett EK. J 
Masire. The southern African four have discussed marketing ivory 
through a center located in Botswana's capital, Gaborone 

Dereck and Beverly Joubert hope the cull won't oceursoon, “Here we 
have the most natural, free-ran ring herd left-in Africa.” Dereck save: For 
nine years the couple have lived out of tents filming northern Botswana's 
wilds. “The change in the forest may be a long-term natural cycle. For sci- 
entific reasons alone it's worth holding off, The moment that first cull 
occurs, everything changes, [t's like smashing a pure diamond —there's 
still lots of little ones, but not in the same state." 

Nights by the Jouberts’ campfire bring stories about elephants" un- 
canny senses, them ability to communicate over distances, and a strangely 
human-iike awareness of death. Tales abound of elephants making off 
with tusks and bones from storehouses and poachers® caches, of elephants 
burying their deal under branches, of elephants at night visiting a site 
where herds had been killed, and then moving great distances, apparently 
understanding the threat 





HROUGH THE NETTING Of a tentone nisht at Savute, | watched 
the stare disappear as a great bulk loomed up beside mv cot 
Lying in the dark, separated from the night visitor by possamer 
and canvas, I listened to it breathe and chew, and thought how 
LIT Loss sible this encounter will be when fanuly herds go under the guns 

Young bulls sport in the Chobe River, gamboling m with swinging 
trunks for shoulder-deep wrestling matches. They duck and surface like 
whales, trunk tips wp like periscopes. Ifthey chose, they could walk across 
the river into Namibia's Caprivi Strip, But they stay on this side by dav, 
going over to feed only under cover of nicht, for they have learned that 
across the river they are likely to be shot. 

* The Caprivians have literally wiped out their animals,” savs Lt. Gen. 
lan Khama, commander of the Botswana Defence Force (BDF), chief of 
the Bangwato tribe —first among equals of the nation’s Tswana tribal 
groups —and a leaciing force in the highly active Kalahari Conservation 
soctety. He tsalso the son of Botswana's founding president, Sir Seretse 
Khama, who set the country's course of political moderation anc mace 
Wildlife conservation a plank of national policy 

“We are one of the few countries leh with our species intact. On their 
side, we look, we just see cattle.” 

Automatic weapons flooded the Caprivi Strip in recent-vears as fighting 
Hare between South African and insurgent forces. Poaching soared, and 
reports reached the HDF of armed groups entering Botswana. 

“No country can inore armed men crossing its borders,” saves General 
Khama “We took on the poachers igeressively—we actually shot a few 
of them.” 

Though dampened, poaching continues, both cross-border and home- 
grown. Authorities estimate that 100 to 200 ele yearly 
Most poaching by Batswana—citizens of Botswana—is: primarily for 
smaller game to provide meat for village famihes. Elsewhere, imterna- 
tional crime rings have ravaged much of Africa's wildlife for valuahle 
tusks and horns. 

“You know when those people deplete the source elsewhere, they'll 
Start jooking toward Botswana,” the general said. “And we, of all the 
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diamonds, copper-nichel 
mining, and cattle In 
1988, 306000 visitors to 
Botswana broweht in 47 
million dollars 

Near Kasane o truck- 
[oad of tourists sizes up a 
herd of browsing giraffes 
(below). Same wildlife 


officials think such pho- 
lographic safaris, with 
their influx of people, 
wil owertax the areas 
resources. (thers insist 
it's a wary to exploit wild. 
life without karting it 





countries in Lhis region, have the smallest wildlife department, the small- 
estarmy, with very, very big-herdsand a very, very big country.” 

Many Batswana feel indifferent, even hostile, toward both conserva- 
tion and related forms of wildlife-oriented tourism: “Conservation laws — 
they were imposed on the people in Africa,” explains Secia Modise, 
assistant director of the Department of Wikdllife and National Parks 
(DWWNP). *These laws prevent people from doing what their forefathers 
did tor thoussneds of years.” 

Domestic poaching— traditional meat hunting—has been treated as a 
minor offense, But there are signs within Rotswana of a more sinister 
trade. A crowd gathered one day before the police station in Maun, the 
largest of the handful of towns scattered across the north, around astack of 
tusks lving like jackstraws on the sand. Posing as buyers of ivory, the 
DWINP had netted more than 40 illegal tusks, worth perhaps 110,000 
pula—355 000. Some were dark with age; others dirty from being buried 
to hide them. They seemed unlovely objects to be the cause of so much 
death. When the case came before a local magistrate, finestotaled less than 
a thousand pula among seven guilty parties. 

“Yes, the fines are too low,” said Elias Nkwane, wildlife officer for 
northern Botswana. “But thelaw will change soon. People here have seen 
wildlife justas meat. Weare now trying to show that game means fortune. 
People must understand the need to have these animals.” 

Long underfunded and short of trained personnel, the wildlife depart- 
ment has frequently been stretched beyond its means by a mariclate to 
administer national parks.and game reserves, which cover 17 percent of 
Botswana—a higher proportion of protected land than almost any other 
nation. A recent boost in funding and emphasis on training may signal 
the beginning of a more effective era for the department. This is especially 
critical as more and more foreigners visit the wilderness, 


LTHOUGH it & northern Botswana's largest private employer, the 
tourist industry —now welcoming 33,000 visitors.a year there—is 
looked on by some local citizens with suspicion and envy, 

. “People aren't allowed to hunt inthe parks, and they looko n 
the mas islands set aside for the benefit of people from outside Botswana,” 
savs Sedia Modise. “Except for the few jobsit creates, the tourist industry 
docs not bencht Batswana, 

“We need public participation in hunting co-ops, game ranches, game 
farming,” Mr. Modise believes. “That will open up people's minds ta 
conservation. The population of Rotswana is growing, and so are people's 
neecs. The government has been under tremendous pressure to open up 
land to development.” 

Invariably wildlife comes off second best: Some vears more lions and 
leopards are killed as threats to livestock than for sport. Wild dogs, other- 
wise protected and recognized as 2 threatened species, can still he shot for 
killing domestic animals, 

In Kachikau village on the border of Chobe Forest Reserve, Chief Julius 
Mologasele sat straight-backed in a straight-backed chair beneath ashacy 
tree and spoke: “Lions are cating cattle. Elephants are coming for the 
destruction of the lands, People think elephants are too much. Some must 
be shot. Wecon't want animals to be finished in the country. Animals are 
food. You can't live without eating meat. We want the reserve to be far- 
ther from the lands of the people.” 

Botswana is among four southern African nations participating in a 
multimillion-dotlar U.S, Agency for [nternational Development project 
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to bring villagers direct rewards from toursm and wildlife harvesting 
Cine tactic mignt be to identify the most ctlective local poachers, hire and 
educate them a5 gamekeepers, with legal means of making money by crop- 


ping animals on a managed, sustainable viel 


UNRTING isa way of fife etched in Botswana + bones, A lew 
bands of Buchmen still hunt the Kalahari with traps, spears, 
and porson-tipped arrows. But increasingly hunting has 
@el-drive vehicles and high 
powered rifles, Opinion tcdtvided as to whether present pressures on wild 
life are sustainable 
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says Harry 
wana 5 professional hunters, a5 he grinds his Land 
Ccruer through a slough on the delta’s north Hank. By “this” be means 
both the game country und the bisiness he is in, guiding wealthy interna- 
tional clients in ont of the last bastions of the big-game hunting safari 

His goal is not meat bul a trophy-sice animal. In a high, open-air seat 
behind the cab sit a Texas oilman-and his college-aze dauchter. Kehine 
them stand two trackers—the elite of a camp support staff that includes 


skinhers, cooks, wiiters, drivers, and maids to clean tents, wash daily 


Cal 


laundry. and draw hot bucket showers before drinks around a ¢amofire 
dinner. 
Rowcthine it this wav can cost 51,200 or more ada 
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Harry is selling more than a list of trophies; his product 1s part mystique, 
and above all exclusivity. “You have to have room to wander around,” 


Harry saves: Heit hunting 25,00-square-mile concession leased by Safari 


National Geoerapric, December 1900) 


south, one of Botswana's five hunting companies. Yet we have in fact 
passed other vehicles with citizens, white and black, legally bunting buf- 
falo and zebras for meat and skins 

“From diay one the professional is under pressure to produce,” Harn 
call over alunchof Camembertand cold chicken, spread inthe shade ofan 
acacia tree. “The regrettable part, as I see it after 45 vears of hunting, is 
that so much is wanted mm such a 
hart time. A safari was once 
three months: now it's three 








weeks, L's not that people can't 
afford the money, [t's that they 
cin t afford the time,’ 

Safaris sometimes Promise zl 
trophy animals in 21 days. Such 
pressure can lead to cutting af 
corners: Shooting from the back 
of a truck common, although it 
Is outside both the law and the 
strictest standards of sport hunt 
ing. “It comes clown to an imedi- 
vidal hunter's ethics,” Harry 
cai, “his wees of fair play, of 
Whit is Tar chase.” 

The day I rode with Marry 
Selby, Cyl animal ws deemed 
suitable for a trophy, although 
impailas ran like red rivers 
through the green, swampy lancl- 
scape. Harry is a courtly man, 
dry-witted, wuntailingly polite. 
But his eyes, always distant, take 
on a& predators focus when he 1s 
stalking, and he doesn't like his 
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“These gebras are casily 
apoaked,” he said as Striped 
herds pounded away, blending 
with the dappled woodland 
“They've been shot-at alot.” 

Botswana t& among the few 
African countries that make 
tinting affordable for all citi- 
fens, Harry explained. A license 
to shoot an animal is cheap and 
can be transferred or sold 
bebween Cizens—a system designed to aid meat humters in the bush and 
outlying Villages, By purchasing many licenses, individuals with modern 
vehicles. and weapons can hunt commercially for meat and skins 








lonce found a camp that was a mobile butcher shop, making sausage 
and transferring it outin freezers,” Harry 4saic. “The came scouts checked 
it, and they hac 25 legal buffalo licenses.’ 

Although hunting quotas are set area bv area for each species, there is 
prowing concern over legal hunting pressure, Only recently the DWNP 
has begun to monitor hunting and licensing information by computer 

“It's a remarkable thing for me-to say,” Harry declared, “but if my 
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opinion was asked, | would put a total moratorium on the Okavango and 
wlow no shooting, no tourism, for three years, four vears, whatever it 
takes to get it under control. [t's too valuable to play with. How many 
unspoiled places are left in Atica that have the abundance and variety of 
wildlife of the Okavango?” 

Critics of the hunting industry wonder whether the kulling of prime 
males of species such as lion and sable antelope disrupt breeding behavior, 
Survival rates if the Y CYL ancl, ultimately rere pools “Done right," 
says hunter Cecil Riegs, “the lion you put your client on to is an old made 
ld rather seea lion beautifully mounted and set in somebody's house than 


torn to shreds by hyenas. A lion with a massive mane of black hoor, his 
genes are already in the pride.” 

June Wilmot disagrees, telling of prime males 
sions on the borders:of Chobe National Park, am 
such losses have had an cub mortality in Savute: 

“A. male will kill the cubs of another male when he takes over a pride,” 
she says. “Solosing several malesinagivenarescdenics alotoltemales and 


shot in hunting conce: 


the ettects she believes 





cobs security.” She televes more lon research is meee! 

Plans are now under way to reapportion the hunting concessions into 
more and smaller leases: some detinated for satan hunting alone. some 
for citizen hunting, and othersfornonhunting tourkm. Many welcome the 
CHiPs 35 DECESSArY bo bring more bck OUzens INtoaAn Lies \ Drecom 
inanthy run by white citizens and expatriates. Some see an end to the era 
when the professional hunter was master ola 4 id fiefdom 

lt was late afternoon when Harry lifted his binoculars toward the sable 


bull, Above a face like that of a goat designed for beauty, four-foot-long 
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horns arced hack on either side of the tanering bexdy 2s be turned and ro 
throwrch golden grass 


‘Thaven't seen a sable tke thatin | 8 vears.” Harry said, mostly to 





nm 
self. Harry's clients had already shot the sables allowed by their license: 
We watched this one disappear into the woods, “Tt's drying up and they're 
coming in from the backcountry, Parcion me, | can‘t help feasting my eve: 
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ORE SURELY than the bark of a gum, the lowing of cattle and 
 — SSE itl ut t og et Fore | 1 
the bleating of goats sound trouble for wildlife. Most of the 
Okavango Delta was guarded until recently by @ fly—the 
1 | 1 


tsetse, carrier of sleeping sickness, harmless to wildlife but 
i 





deadly to livestock and humans. [he Hy has all Dut disappeared now 
eradicated by insecticide 

Many in the wildlife community mourn the loss of the insect that, tor its 
role in keeping out livestock and settlement, has been tailed “the best 
came warden in Africa.” While I rode with one hunter, he rolled down his 
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Veanwhile, new water boreholes have opened ip more md more free 
rangeland to cattle, which outnumber Botswana’s human population b 
two to one, Cattle numbered three million before drought and starvation 
killed @ third in the mid-1980«. Carcasses littered the dry riverbed in the 
middle of Maun: goats climbed stop cars to eat withered leaves on trees, 
onto roots to eat thatch Satellite S€nS0TS shi wed OM -fitth of botswana = 


suriace had been damaged by drought and overgraring 
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“Tt was becoming desert,” says “Uncle G” Sekeletu-at his cattle ranch 
near Maun. “No grass... no grass completely.” 

A -vear after the drought broke, his cattle are fat and sleck coated, with 
the calm of well-tended beasts: While his neighbors lost whole herds, 
Uncle ( heeded government advice to sell some of his stock to prevent 
overgrazing. Reducing one's-herd goes against the grain of the Batswana, 
whoreckon wealth and prestige in livestock. 

“Ny relations were complaining, ‘Why do you sell your cattle?’ I cicin't 
tell my wife because she would be afraid. sovernment told other farmers, 
‘You must reduce your herd,’ ' - = 
They said, “We cannot.” Now ‘i ik 
they are-crying. But here you can 
see the relief, You can see the 
eTAss.”’ 

Uncle G's approach to man- 
agement is exceptional. Driving 
to his cattle post, we bad passed 
others where the earth was swept 
clean as-a billiard table, trees 
pruned to goat-height above bare 
Kalahari sand, 

“People think if they have 
many cattle, some will tive. But 
when drought comes, they all 
die. Thev all die.” 


OST OF BOTSWANA'S 
cattle run on un- 
fenced free range. 
In the erip of drought, owners and animals looked desper- 
ately for water and fodder, and cattle moved farther into the delta and 
other wildlife areas, no longer barred by tsetse flies. The only check toa 
full-scale invasion has been afence that skirts the lower delta for 150 miles. 
It was builtin 1982 to meet health standards of beef buyers inthe European 
Lommunity (E() by separating Botswana's cattle from buffalo suspected 
of carrying foot-and-mouth disease, Inits role of protecting cattle, the Buf- 
falo Fence has actually saved the delta (page 65). 

On a horseback safari with tour operators P, J. and Barney Bestelink, | 
rode through a landscape like a dream of wild Africa distilled, Qursicle the 
cordon fence we had plodded through dry, dust-blown fields stripped by 
cattle. Here, with civilization fenced out, wildebeests raised dust like an 
orange mist, and galloping zebras cast long shadows like ghost herds keep- 
ing pace. | thought of the ghost herds of the central Kalahari, where 
livestock-control fences, growing settlement, and drought combined to 
wreak havoc on one of Botswana's greatest wildlife treasures. 

South of the delta the KRalahan Desert stretches beyond the nation's 
southern borders. The midriff of this vast, waterless region lies within the 
20,000-square-mile Central Kalahari Game Reserve, set aside im 1961 for 
Bushmen to pursue their hunting and gathering. The reserve and empty 
lands around it support tens of thousands of desert antelope —gemsbok 
and springbok—that need never drink, deriving moisture from vegetation 
and juicy tubers. Lions, leopards, and cheetahs there survive on the body 
Huids of their prey. 

But some of its creatures do need water, notably wildebeests and harte- 
beests, The 185-mile-long Kuke Fence erected in the 1950s separates the 
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Two inhabitants of the 
delta ferry home a 
sitatnga (oppasite, top) 
they shot under a subsis- 
tence hunting firense 
Splaved, elongated has 
enable this aquatic ante- 
lape to amble acrass 
dense beds of papyrus 
without falling through 
the plants’ floating mass 
of; roots 

With a. computer, con- 
servationist Poul Sheller 
(above, foreground) ana 
Flias Nkwane, chic} 
wildlife officer for north- 
em Botswana, keep track 
of wild animal popula- 
Hons and hunting Hoense 
information. Their dota 
aid in. law enforcement 
and help establish hwnt- 
ing quactas 
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entral Kalahari from the ee inent waters of the Boteti and the (ka 
vonen. When drought parched the Ralahiuri in the 1960s and again in the 
EOS, Wilidebeests and merviien is instinctively trekked north toward 
water, but found fences and farms barring the ancestral route. Funneled 
by fences toward settler] areas, animals died by the tens of thousands 
“Inthe 1970s there were an estimiuted 750,000 wildebeests in the centra 
Kalahari.” savs Poul Sheller, chairman of the KRalahan Conservation oe nthe wild 
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Y THEIR INNERMOST DESIGN Botswana 5 wild are not intended to 
be measured off and con banal flux 15 the lite eee oi their resi] 
lency. Lake Neami was not a lake when first l saw it, but a shal- 
low bow! of powdery dust littered with bovine bones and skulls ip 
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. vear later, tlvins overit with Nigel Hunter, government coordinator for ; ee i7 
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land planning, watched f lights of white pelicans and pink flamingos rise 
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The lake is more fertile than most.of the delta,” Nigel said. Despite the elvis) Genves [Rioudh 


delta s lush greenery, its sand underpinnings contain few nutrients, So out northern Bots 
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Ws 2 fabled eoal—the source ol 
the wile 

We can have people run cat 
tle around the Inke, leave the 
middie for people who want to 
enjov the bird life, and set aside 
part for bird shooting.” Nigel 
enicl n= WE SU coped ADVE the 
shallow waters. “The Okavango 
is Tecopmized as 8 very special 
ecological area. Hut there's no 
way we can keep it all pristine 
and = tindsec; there's just too 
Much lemand We hive tn 
explore how to protect it while 
enjoving it and making use of it 
five people a share of the cake 


without destroying it.” 





ine controversial delta Dian 15 
tockredee 20 mites ap iedats ower 
and of its stronmeest (how hanne!, the Boro River, in order to inet 
flow toa pair of damsto ba built above and below Maun. Reservoirs would 
allow controlled flow down the Boteti River to the huge and all-important 
dino! mines near the nver s enc, which now depend on finite under 
PrcHinid Sources. 

“The delta would have already used the water,” spine Director of Water 
Affairs Moremi Sekwale in defense of the plan. * Environmentalists are 
oppdsed to fn development That's sreesagabie Vent can t have wa 
resource Vou (lon t touch when people downstream need water 

Note 


evervone agrees, It is feared that channelization would decrease the 
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flow into surrounding seasonal aw amplarnel. Some see the drecdving as a 
wedge in the government's resolve not to-allow development inside the 
Buffalo Fence 

Phe real danger may lie upstream, past Botswana’s borders. A canal tn 
Namibia could soon divert 3 percent of the Okavango River's flaw, per- 
haps more. Hut the wild card is Angola, site of the river's source, where 
political chans makes the future 
unpredictable, 

“4 dam, any svstem that takes 
wWiteraway from us atthe source, 
is one thing likely to kill the 
delta, Mr. Sekwale warns. 


.NE PURPOSE of dredg- 
ing i to provide 
permanent water for 
ATnun. Logistical hub 

of northern Botswana and, with 

20.000 inhaiitants; by far its 

largest town, Maun at the height 

of the tourst Season 5 @- 
sharl with trucks, Land Cruisers 


cattle and oats Light fLir- 





Hianes buxeinancdoutoloneol the 
busiestaurports in southern Afr- 
ca, linking far-flung camps and 
lodges with the world at large 

But on a lazy Sunday alfter- 
noon Maun sleeps like an ald dog 
in the sun. Herero tribeswomen 
in bright bandannas and ample 
Iresses it beside rondavel houses 
of dmed clay and sticks — much of 
Maun is really an extended vil 
lage. Music blares from cinder 
block speakeasies. Hunters 
muides, pilots, and the drittme 
homan kaleidoscope of a frontier 
town gather on the terrace of Ri 
less Hotel, or under the fans of 
the Duck Inn, or by the nverbank 
at the Okavango River Lodge, to 
swap hes and jokes and stories 

[ uproanous parties and real 

ariventures 

tis possible to bog a four-wheel-drive vehicle in the soft sand of down- 
town Maun's shopping mall. Every item in its stores has traveled 600 miles 
from the South African border along a mostly unpaved road 

Such casual chaos binds a startling array of unrepentant madividualists 
into a loose community of the bush. There'smore than atouch of the Wi 
Westin Maun, where the Duck Inn's proprietress, Bernadette Lindstrom, 
can serve a Swiss fondue with South African wine or punch a deserving 
hunter off his bar stool, when either occasion demands 

Near Maun at tranquil Matlananeng Bridge, voung bovs fish under 


rreen, overshacing fie trees, while four-wheel drives imch patiently across 
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behind donkey carts. Lile moves al the pace of walking catt 
eEWHmp currents 

Yet there isan age-old counterpoint to the steady rhythms of life along 
the river: Rach year crocodiles take human victims off the banks, as well as 
dogs and goats, Ambitiouslhy, they will try for the occasional donkey or 
horse. Still the riverfront & never empty of women washing clothes, gris 
fetching water, boys swimming. 


SWAM OFTEN in the delta, usually in clear pools, always keeping a 
sharp lookout. But 1 lost my taste for the water when | visitecl Mike 
“There's Nelson, a cattle killer,” he 
said, nodding ata horny-skinned dinosaur stretched likea tree trunk 
“Two months before we caught him, he 





slngrove ‘5 Cro Cult le FRAT 


on the bank of a fenced pond 
dragred an ox into the water.” 

l had been with Mike collecting eggs as he plunged waist-deep through 
papyrus to reach nests showing the scaly imprints of 12-foot mothers that 
slid from the banks as we approached. I had -seen crocs on mudbanks, 
crocs swimming and floating, and once, in.a dugout canoe, felt each ndge 
on the spine of a croc the size of my boat bump beneath the keel. But not 
until I saw Nelson did I realize just what a crococile can be 

Nelson roared like a dragon and clamped his jaws into a female croco- 
dile’s thigh. She arched her back in ugony 0s he clung to her, unmoving, 16 
feet long from his snout to the bitten-off end of his tail. Mike Jumped the 
fence and swung a ten-foot pole at Nelson, who snapped hack with the 


sound of a mighty ax blow. Then the female strock, snakelike, taking a 





chunk from Nelson's nose. He went into the water bleeding and faced 
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Mike, who planted his pole on the croc’s nose and shoved firmly away. 

“He's alreacly killed two in other ponds,” Mike said, clombing from 
the ring. A former game warden and one of a handful of game farmers in 
Botswana, he began his business by capturing animals and collecting eggs 
from wild nests. Now he owns 95 breeding females. He sells the skins for 
shoe and handbar manufacture in Europe. 

Had he, I wondered, considered farming something less large, daner- 
ous, Gnd difficult? 

“Well,” he said, reflecting the spirit that calls certain types of people 
to live their whole lives in the 
thorny, dry, ever fascinating 
Botswana bush, “who wants to 
raise warthogs?” 


ACK BOUSFIELD knows all 

he wants to know about 

crocoliles: As @ young 

min in Tanganyika he 

shot and trapped more 
than 40,000 for their hides. That 
may explain why he lives so far 
from water today, Jack's wind- 
carved visage is turbaned like an 
elder of the desert as he flies 
across the Makgadikyadi Pans at 
full throttle in a four-wheel- 
drive, all-terrain vehicle. Now in 
his seventh decade, Jack guides 
tourist safaris across the vast salt 
pans Where he has spent the best part of his past 25 years. 

“At first you think there’s nothing out here.” He waved at an other- 
worldly panorama of alkaline flats and pebbled washes. Stalking the plain 
like ahunting heron, he squinted at the blinding pan. He stooped and held 
up astone arrowhead. “Then you begin finding things.” 

Jack has found stone artifacts dated at 2,000 to 5 000 years old. Iti¢ star- 
thing to inspectthese shards of human presence ina landscape so seemingly 
barren. But rains bring another reality, of life that creeps and crawls from 
eltening mud, of flamingos from atar that wing in to nest in the millions, 
of herds of grazers drawn to greenery on the edges of the pans, Jack tells of 
lion prints far out in the pans’ desolation and of skidding elephant tracks 
where herds panicked as they nearly broke through the thin crust into 
alkaline goo below. Trucks have disappeared completely, swallowed by 
the pans, 

Jack has looked over the edge himself a time or two: In his day he has 
weathered blackwater fever, motorbike accidents and crashes in sirplanes 
and ultralights, and a pounding by a young, theoretically tame elephant 
that tried to hammer him inte the ground 

“Out here you get to know yourself,” he says. “When all you can see is 
the curvature of the earth, it cuts you down to ste.” Nor, in several cays 
with Jack, could Lescape the spell the pans can cast: a land of mirages and 
dust devils a thousand feet high, where wildebeests and springbok waver 
on the horizon, levitating in the heat like bands of lost spirits. 

Miy first glimpse of the pans hac comea year earlier, when Lloyd Wilmot 
Hew photographer Frans Lanting and me to an ancient rocky ridge over- 
looking their treeless expanse: 
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Seaman's crocodile farm 


cuiside Maun, Edward 
Ranuden greets a new- 
born croc, The govern: 


ment sets yearly quotas 
on the number of crace- 


diles and eggs cach of 
hwo farms in Botswand 
cun take from the wild 
This eye was collected 
from the swantips and 


incubated until hatching 
Regulations require that 


3 percent of all crocs 
successfully hatched he 
released to the wild 
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“How does it feel sleeping uncer a thousand years of history?” Llovd 
asked as we spread siceping bags beneath the rootlike branches ofa 
baobab. Che trees can live 2,000 years or more; this one felt as old as the 
full moon overheat. 

’ People have camped here for donkey's-years,” Lloyd said. Bushmen 
regard the hill as sacred. None of us were unbelievers that night as the 
moon gilded distant rainwater on the flats below and a breeze brought a 
Salt scent like that of the sea. In other places, camped beneath baobabs, 1 
feito cathedral-like air, but these sentinels of the pans were more properly 
earth spirits. Just before dawn l awoke to gaze past muscled branches and 
white, starlike flowers to the gleaming sash of the southern Milky Way. A 
breeze had piped across the pans; I listened to the trees whisper secrets to 
the moon and understood the respect the Bushmen have for the baobab: 
Pick its flower, they say, and a lionwill eat you 

“To hunter-gatherers the natural and supernatural are the same 
thing,” said Alec Campbell, donnish and soft-spoken former director of 
Botswana's National Museum, also of its national parks. We stood ono 
handful of rocky outcrops thatexist in northern Botswana's tableland, On 
their lichen-mottled schist, in crevices and crannies and on hijh rock faces, 
i¢ Botswana's greatest archaeological legacy, paintings left by Bushmen 
and black tribes over millennia. 

For 25 years Alec has clambered the hills at every opportunity, locating 
3,500 individual paintings at 250 sites: Some, he says, may be 2,000 or 
4,000 years alc; older ones bave probably weathered away, for Bushmen 
have inhabited the Kalahari for perhaps 25,000 years: 

On the chit face beside us, atavistic profiles show an eland, a predatory 
cal, anostrich, and horned cattle in pinments of orange and red. “Some of 
the paintings are sitiated to look inte the distance,” Alec said, “to throw 
their power over the landecape.” 










E STRUCK OUT ACROSS THE ROCK. toward another site 
Topping a ledge, we spotted more paintings on a wall. A 
rounded beast stood amid other animals, while vertical 
strokes ran from the animals to boxy geometric firures 
Above them were row upon row of tinv marks the size of a child's finger 

“Ob my God,” Alec breathed. “I've never seen this ome before. Isn't 
it fantastic! Fingermarks all over it! Im fairly sure they stand for 
rain, That's a mythological animal, half hippo and half horse! You see 
the same one on the Cape of (rood Hope; I'm fairly sure it's a rainmak- 
ing animal.” 

Orcher streams <purted from an udder on the beast. “See, the rain is 
being drawn from the sky by the rainmaking animal and converted into 
milk. There's a cow next to it, soit brings fertility to the cattle. It pulls the 
mvthological and human and natural worlds into dne. It looks out and 
throws it power over the whole of the desert!" 

The Kalahari spread out below us, a forest of treetops just sprouting to 
the misty green of an English spring. Thunderheads spread cobras” hopds 
on the horizon, and the air was beayy with the musk of rain-wet earth 
somewhere up the breeee. There would be lightning that night, flashing on 
the burnashed hills, then wind and finally, perhaps, the water that the 
whole land craved like.a kind of forgiveness, like a blessing long withheld. 
Isenta prayer ofimy own out across the landscape, wishing for this wilder: 
ness the eit of survival, hoping that some corner of the world can remain 
trackless and unscarred, savage and blessed 0 
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Earnestly attentive, 
nen from the villare of 
Mochudi take part in 
the kwothe, a forum for 
discussion of commie 
nity affairs. Their 
tribal chief will net 
muhe devisions writil 
he has considered the 
opinions of all who 
wish to speak. He 
knows that his power 
is only as great os 
their support. 

This democratic 
precedent helped case 
‘Batswand inte parlia- 
minlary eoverniment al 
independence. In the 24 
years since then, free 
elections Have fostered 
a stability uncommon 
in Ajrica. Skillfully 
managing a.diamond 
boom, the government 
has promoted modest, 
practical development 
to henefitall levels 


of society 


By ARTHUR ZICH 


Photographs by 
PETER ESSICK 
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home two-thirds of the pie, Botswana's big, 
racially troubled southern neighbor, more- 
over, Temains an ever present concern, 

South Africa can field an army larger than 
Botswana's entire population. Though the 
Tswana tribes constitute an overwhelming 95 
percent in Botswana, their actual numbers are 
even larger in South Africa, and for many in 
both places, ties remain close. “If South Africa 
exploded,” Campbell told me, “Botwana 
would become a battleground.” 

And diamonds are not forever, There is no 
concern that the mines will fail, butthe market 
can absorb only so many. There is no new en- 
rine of economic growth in sight. A tiny army 
created in 1977 to repel spillover raids from 
Zimbabwe's civil war has grown ever larger, 
draining more and more of the national bud- 
get—and posing, some fear, 4 political threat. 

“People compare us with the rest of Africa 
and perceive a miracle,” said Gobe Matenge, 
retired permanent secretary lor home affairs 
and a kind of public officer emeritus. “They 
should compare us with other miracies—like 
Singapore, for example. And they should 
remember that what we've achieved can also 
be lost in the wink of an eve." 


HE REAL MIRACLE is that Botswana 
ever became a nation at all. 
Wandering Bushmen were the 
first known inhabitants. They ar- 
rived some 25,(400 years ago, but no one can 
say whence they came or why they chose the 
Kalnhari as home. By the beginning of the 
13th century the pastoral ancestors of Tswana 
tribes had drifted south to settle, split, and 
settle again. In the 18th century still other 
Tswana tribes, driven north by warlike Zulu, 
claimed the more hospitable eastern portion of 
the lan. 

White Afrikaners in ox wagons, descen- 
dants of the Dutch who landed on the Cape of 
Crood Hope, came next, squeezed from ances- 
tral lands by colonizing Britons. Expansion- 
sts themselves, these Boers (Dutch for 
“farmers”) clashed with the Tswana—who 
brought the wheel full circle by-soliciting pro- 
tection from Great Britain. And Britain, eager 
to secure a route north from its Cape Colony to 
its minesin central Africa, was only too willing 
to oblige. Thus, in 1885, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate was barn. And for the next 80 
years the Union Jack fluttered over this flat 
and arid lane, 
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Since independence, refugees foeing racial 
strife have continued to spill into Botswana: 
colorfully garbed Herero from Namibia to 
the west, artful Hambukushu from Angola, 
industrious KRalanga, other blacks and whites 
alike from other troubled borderlands —Zim- 
babwe and Zambia to the north, the Republic 
af South Africa to the south, 

For-all the immigrants, as it was for those 
who came before, Botswana was less a land of 


choice than of last resort. Yet it has offered 


sanctuary, tolerance, and freedom, And in the 
process it became a refuge, a melting pot, a 
home. “We are o nation of refugees,” Quill 
Hermans, the urbane governor of the Bank of 
Botswana, himself a white naturalized citizen 
from South Africa, told me. “We came here 
hoping to crente something better than what 
we'd left behind,” 


OCHUDI'S DIRT STREETS were 
puddied with rain the day they 
buried the grandson of « chief, 
Perhaps a thousand people had 

cabieied in Sunday finery for the funeral, 

and the license plates of their cars showed that 

they had come from_all over. Sandy Grant, a 

léan and blue-eyed Scot who inimigrated to 

Botswank 26 vears ago, became a citizen, 

and stayed on to found a local museum, had 

invited me to the services 

We stood at the hilltop cemetery as the 
casket went into the ground and the red earth 
was shoveled on top, As the preacher's eulogy 
ended, mourners from another funeral 
trooped over to pay their last respects, The 
crowd began to sing a soft and lovely hymn, 
which waftec.on the wind across lanc and sky. 
Sandy clasped my hand in @ gesture of com- 
munion. “I'm so damn lucky,” he whispered, 
“to be part of this place!” 

It was a sentiment [ heard voiced agam 
and again over nine weeks’ travel through 
Botswana, Surely, [thrilled to the wildlife and 
land. I slept out in the Kalahari, under a sky 
that was itself strewn with diamonds, and | 
nedded asleep to the growling of distant lions. 
Once | was stopped on the main north-south 
highway—not by a patrolman but by three 
marnificent elephants that ambled out of the 
jungle. Two of them sat down in front of my 
ear while the third approached the window. I 
offered ita cookie. It stuck its nose up. 

Butit was the graceful Batswanaithe collec- 
tive for all citizens) who carved the most 
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with uncommon atlection about their courntn 
Their immigrant past, their commitment to 
Ae biifh-: 


freedom, their diversity—that alone, 


ishing in a nation of this size—evoked. echoes 
of ry American | 
There was, iorexample, Joe Ramotshahi, a 
tall, handsome, 2%-vear-old Texas (Christan 
University graduate and three-time Olympic 
sorinter, Joe worked 5 an examiner at the 
Bank of Botswana. Leaning back agnimet his 
pickup truck in the shade of atowerng morula 
tree, he reflected on his davs at TLU 


eracduation because | 


OTe back 








"I gol so excited al 
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“A friend from 
ocr vin pcs L fool! a Lek} here im 
Americal’ Hut | said, *No wy Petco are in 
hotewannk That's where | must be” 

Joe bunita 
hands last year 


wes coin home.” he «air 


Doan t he 


Hause for his mother with heown 
He and his wife are building 
another for themselves inthe village of Nko-ya 
Phiri (“noze of the hyena”), outside the capi- 
tal, Gaborone. His outewenpt arm took In sacks 
of cement, a pile of gravelin the yard, a flock ot 
goats ambling oy, “When our kids are-zrown, 
this will be a whole new town. They won't 
believe we did this with our hands.” 

There was beautiful, articulate Athaliah 
iO, whom [ met one moming at 
her mother's modest concrete house in Gabo 
Atha- 


antiestabhlishment 





Violok: WTEC. 


EERE 
ah, 
firebrand, Botswana law 
graduate with a master's degree from Yale 
She Wis Wor king on a doctorate in the NWether- 
lanl. She loved her country, thouch she exco- 
riated its leaders. “We coule cdo better!” she 
“The present 


(pronounced hah-bah-rRow-nay) 
a jeans-ancd-T'-shirt, 


is a University of 


declared. ' Fovernment simply 
isnt Innovative.” She ran off a litany ol 
spots ranging from women srights and the cis 
panty between och and poor to a blistering 
allack on the nation’s educational system 
"Vea, Access Primary and 


Seconcery ecdvcation are available anc free. 


SOE 


L | F 
has improved 


she acknowledierd, soconing peanul butter 
[hen She : “Hut the con 
Tent geared to turning out bureaucrats, We 
We need peqphe to 


instal our plumbing, Fax 


OU OF A (Al SPL Ey De 


Can f all work in olices 
Hut our houses 
our boilers and mene our electrical <ystems 
People to make clothes and. furniture,” 
sithed, “And no one knows how! 

In another Gaborone 
sunny sunday, the sound of gospel singing led 
me to a young man named Crosetsemang Ma 
kola. By week be is an entetinmariditar of 
es, on Sundays a worshiper in the 
hristian 


She 


SWOUE Hon & Searing 


coqpe rary 
Aron t 


relhcous 


largest 
Fis faced 


Peles out- 


tchurch—one of the 
hories in southern Africa 
army uniform wae snaked withsweat 


sive white buck shoes were caked with dust 
He snapped a whip 
chanted sacred hymns 
aldined thurchmen chanted sa 
“The spirits of the devil now sbpreuiie yee! 
" Recrit e the Lord, and you'll be given gitts! 
A hundred strong, they then began a thunder 
ous stomp that shook the midday heat itself 


And one by one men seized with 


and) Wave a Stick ancl 
ArOUNG him siprvilarly 


rei FES Dons. 
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faith dashed forward, threw themselves 
down, and thrashed about in something very 
much like break dancing, 

“The stick and whip help cast outdemons, 
Makola told me, a& he slaked his thirst on 
the sidelines, “We don't have drums. We 
can't afford them. So we wear these manvan- 
vala,” he gestured to his shoes, “And stamp 
cur feet to drive the devil underground.” 
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[he were alive today, my father would still be 
hoppy with the way things are going,” says Dt, 
Gen. lan Khoa, with his mother, Ruth, beside a 
portrait of Botswana's visionary first presideni 
Charismatic and politivaily astute, Oaford- 
fducdied Sir Sereise Khama steered the country 
toward SUCCESS, ECLONe @ OOUrse OF COMMeN 


sense and honesty in government 


Far to the northwest, ina nameless clump of 
rondavels along the Okavango's edge, I sat on 
astraw mat with Njemah Kamotja Il, a tracii- 





tional healer who would have been called a 
witch doctor in the olcl dave. Nyemah cidn't 
know how old he was, but he was Very evel. 
His teeth—the few he-still possessed — were 
blackened stumps: his skin, sagging, scaly, 
withered parchment. His voice came im high 
pitched, cackling gasps. 

A jemiah treated barren fields, childless cou- 
ples, diseases of the body and the mind, anc his 
power was reputed to be great, [Do exercise it, 
be told me, be first called up adiagnostic vision 
In fk magic porcelain plate. Then, wearing a 
zebra skin, he danced all night around a fiery 
potol appropriate roots and herbs. lasked him 


Sa 





who cared for him when he was sick. He 
looked at me asi Dwascracy; “To tothe gov- 
emment hospital,” he replied 


UCH DISPARATE PEOPLE. What bound 
them together? Part of the answer 
layin what the British drin't leave 
behind. “The bad news was, the Brit- 
ish left us with nothing,” a University of 
Botswana. scholar told mie. 
“The good news was—they 
left us with nothing. No elitist 
class of bureaucrats among 
cur own people. No racial 
hatred toward colonial invad- 
ers, "vo blood spilled on our 
Sand in quest of freedom, ~ 

Goo leacership has long 
been a Tswana tradition. In 
1295, when Ceci] Rborles 
attempted to wrest Bechuana- 
land from Britain's Colonial 
Office and bring tt under 
his British South Africa Com- 
pany, three tribal chiefs went 
off to England to petition the 
crown. “We fear they will 
fill our country with liquor 
shops, they pleaded, The 
chiefs persuaded the Londan Missionary Soc- 
ety to take their case to the British press 
and public—and thereby roundly defeated 
Rhodes's land grab 

The two presidents Botswana has known 
have been able successors to those early lead- 
ers. Sir Seretse Rhama, the grandson of one of 
them, was Botswana's first president. Born 
the chief of the Bangwato, largest of the 
Tswana tribes, Khama was.also a thorough, 
modem man—an (xtord-educated jazz buff 
who married an Englishwoman, Kuth Wil 
ams, renounced his tribal title, and founded 
the ruling Botswana Democratic Party. Kha- 
ma’s stature as a chief and 35 a man gave the 
party the broad political base it enjoys today 
Bnd assured him free rein in exercising a far- 
sichted vision and Uncommon COMMON sense. 

ol the least of Khama’s attributes were an 
innate tolerance of others and a sometimes 
wicked wit, During final talks over indepen- 








dence, Khama salon a negotiating panel with 
an wnireconstructed British racist who insisted 
on referring to every issue as “a nigger in the 
woodpile.” The dignified Khama pretenced 


not to have heard, But after his elevation as 
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One of the world's poorest countries when it 
gained independence from Britain in 1966, 
Botswana —formerly the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate—appeared to have few prospects. 
The Kalahari Desert covers more than 80 per- 
cent of this landlocked republic; only 5 percent 
of its territory is arable, Mineral: transformed 
the economy, now Africa's fastest growing, 
Diamonds were discovered at Orapa in 1967 
and at Letlhakane and Jwaneng several years 
later. Copper-nickel matte is another important 





10nds in the dust 


“5 be 


revenue earner, Coal fires the nation’s two 
power plants; Botswana & virtually self- 
sufficient in electricity. Surveys indicate that 
the land may hold other exploitable minerals, 


AnEA: 600,372 99 kim (231,805 oy od), 
POPULATION: 1,300,000, CAPITAL: 
Gaborone, LANGUAGE: English, 
Seiewana, other African languages. 
LIPR EXPECTANCY: 59 yours. ECONOMY: Industry: 
mining, livestock processing, towrlem, Export croqy, 
beef. Food crops: sorghum, maize, millet 
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Harvesting sorghum is 
hot, dey work in 
Mrandamatened. Tn 
boost grain prodmction 
and create jobs, the pov- 
ernment! subsidices cor 
Migrchal harms 1M the 
area. Results have been 
disappointing 

At Grahorone 's Carrer 
Supermarket soppers 
peruse merchandise ca: 
tering (0 vanaus incomes 
and international tastes 
We take a bit of a 
chance wher we bury 
same things, says store 
manager Willer 
Henning, “ful there's 
clwavs somebody who 
is erateful we stocked a 
little bit.of this or that 
More than 9) percent of 
Kotrwarnd 4 supermarhel 
items are imported from 
or through South Africa. 

ScTupUloUsty clean 


workers af Lobatse's live- 


stack processing plant 
cul bee! from the bane 
Mostof this meat wall be 
exported fo Europe. A 
traditional measure of 
wealth, cattle outriimnecr 
people in Botswana by 


bad ho eure 


(arcembher 
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interim prime minister, Khama held a tea tn 
the just completed official residence. As the 
story goes, the Briton clapped Seretse on the 
shoulder and saicl, “Tsay, Mr. Prime Minister, 
we Hrits have Buckingham Palace. The 
Yanks have the White House. What are you 
going to call your place?" 

Seretse smiled serenely. “The Woodpile,” 
he replied, 

Cjuett Masire, who was vice president anc 
minister of finance and development planning 
when he succeeded Khama upon his death in 
1980, i¢ walking testament to the nation’s 
luck. Two years ago, on its maiden flight, 
Masire’s presidential jet was hit by a missile 
at 35,000 feet over war-torn Angola. Some- 
how the pilot managed to land the plane. 
Masire walked away with only a shrapnel 
wound in his back. 

He is a very different but no Jess capable 
leader than his predecessor—a successful 
farmer, a soft-spoken man who rules by con- 
siltation and consensus among his civil ser- 
yants, cabinet, and parliament, “Tt can take 
forever to get a decision,” mused a bank offi- 
cial, “It drives Americans crazy. But some- 
how we get it done!” 

Together, Khama and Masire epitomize 
democracy Botswana style. For while tradi- 
tional Tswana chiefs carried the divine, 
authoritarian sanction of kings, they could not 
rule without the consensus of a public forum 
called the kgotla (pronounced HOTE-ia), the 
political heart of every Tswana village. Anold 
Tswana saying remains very much true today: 
“Keosi ke kgosi ka morafe —The chief is only 
the chief by the will of the tribe.” 


HE ELECTIONS of October 1989 were 

over. Linchwe IT, chief of the Ba- 

kgatla tribe, grandson of a framer of 

the 1895 petition te the crown, for- 
mer ambassador to the United States, and liv- 
ing bridge between tribal past and modern 
nation, sipped up to Mochudi's tree-shacded 
kgotiain a battered Datsun. Hestepped to the 
podium wearing an ivory-colored safari suit 
and athousand-watt smile: Belore him, sitting 
on folding chairs and the ground, were same 
500 of his Bakgatla tribespeople. Linchwe had 
come to hear their concerns and. introduce 
their newly elected representative in parlia- 
ment. One by one the Bakgatla rose and spoke 
their minds, their tart comments punctuated 
by the turkey-cobble ululations of the women. 
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Finally one grizzled octogenarian rose and 
addressed the new parliamentarian, “Don't 
go down to the big city and forget us, like your 
predecessor did," he growled. “Because if 
you do, when you come back here—we will 
cane you!" 

Linchwe sighed. “Nobody said democracy 
was easy.” 


HE CAPITAL of this unpretentious 

nation serves as yet another example 

ofsound leadership, Hardly a build- 

ing in Gaborone stands above six 
stories. There are no gaudy monuments, The 
largest — the statue of Sir Seretse in front of the 
parliament building —is only one-and-a-half 
times life-size. Sir Seretse Khama Inter- 
national Airport, on the outskirts of the city, 
wasn teven built until 1984, [t looks more like 
a facility serying Bakersfield, California, than 
the capital of a bustling young nation, 

There are no mean streets in Gaborone. 
Even in Naledi, the city’s poorest quarter, 
where empty beer and soda cans are ankle 
deep, |—-a white man anda foreigner—met 
with-smules and inendly waves. 

Insum, Gaborone is—well, anamiable city, 
Around dawn, with mist hanging in the air, its 
people are on the roads in droves, hitching 
Tides to work from passing cars and trucks. 
Throughout the day in the Mall, a shop-lined 
esplanade inthe city’s center, the lilting voices 
of strollers mingle like an a cappella choir with 
these of hawkers peddling everything from 
mopani canes to rock-star posters. "O troga 
jong, eer?’ — How do you rise, ma'am?” “Ke 
tsoga sentla, rra— Healthily, sirl” 

Twilight ts the loveliest time, Then the wan- 
Ing sun washes the city in lambent yellow 
light, and—in the wet season—towering 
smoky clouds, skemed with silent lightning, 
sweep in from the east to bathe the city and the 
BKiadahari plains with life-renewing rain. 

Gaborone is changing. Built for a popula- 
tien of 20,000, the capital now feels the weight 
of 130,000 people pouring in from impover- 
ished rural areas. The place is growing faster 
than anyone can count. Land prices have 
soared. Speculators abound. A newer, taller 
Gaborone i¢ rising from the old. More 
Meércedes-Benzes are bending fenders on Nel- 
son Mandela and Julius Nyerere Drives. 

Some traditions endure, however. Every 
Friday afternoon (raboroane’s population piles 
into pickup trucks—"bakkies,” as they're 
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tradition in the task of raising cash, soliciting 
and receiving an aid package from the Euro 
pean Community (EC) tn the form of a pre 


ferred price forexport beef, The national het 


ae ee) i a ee Lot Aeon on 
nearly three million head, at least 


f them on vast freehold grazings stur- 


rounding Ghanz (pronounced HAHN-tse¢}, a 
SL Tt hinur, plea le f ges 40D i limestone ricige in 
the northern Kalahari. Two new abattoirs 
were optned to augment the original slaugh- 
terhnouse at Lobatse. [Today the ECL takes in 
more than hall ol Botswana s Deel exportsand 
pays Out i ch as four times the wortd 
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orice —making cattle Botswana's biggest col 
FE r faTHne© Siler Til Merais 

But beef bonanza days may soon be num 
berecl, at least for weekend ranchers. 

“Wou can't make money in weekencl cattle 
any more,” said Seeiso Linhuko, deputy per- 
manent minister for urban planning, “The 
beasts get sick. They fall to crowght 
len. They re too much trouble!” 

A host of issues engults the cattle industry: 


(rict sli 


communal versus private ownership of land, 


environmentally destructive overgrazing, 


Guarantine fences that were erected to 150 
late cattle but that also impecte the migrations 
of wildlife 

Dick Eaton, an old-time Ghanzi cattle 
baron and member of the board of the Bots- 
wana Meat Commission, a government: 
owned firm that holds a monopoly on bee! 
was explicit. “When we lose the 
EC price—that's when, not if—we've 
stincd on ou he bole me 
been warning farmers, tribal people, everyone 
l represent, that they 
rainy day.” Some farmers have already begun 
oversilving, their lands from 


= PXDOrts, 
Rol tis 
Fown two feet.” ‘T've 


should be saving fora 
LTanslorming 
cattle PaiSture to pane Lars 
other endangered species is the 
Bushmen, Botswana aborigines who still in 
habit the region. Thirty-five thousand strong, 
the Bushmen are not threatened as a race. But 
their nomadic way of life is at Itsend 

John Hardbattle, 244-vear-old Ghanzi cat- 
tleman who presides overa thousand head and 
100,000 acres of rangeland, has personal rea- 
eon to mourn the loss: He's one of them, Hard- 
battle’s father was a British policeman who 
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his mother a member of 
“| grew Up 85 A 
Bushman's hut—lI 
j converse with my dad,” Hard 
battle told me. He spoke of Bushmen hunting 
leopards with nothing but a hook-thorn shield 
club, of all-night trance dancing to 
pulse-poundineg drums, of the feared Maknu- 
kau tribe, who other Bushmen believed could 
transform themselves into lions 

At 15, Hardbattle then known AS 
Runner, for his ability to chase down stembok 
and duikers on foot—was uprooted from the 
veld and sent to sc n England 
a three-year hitch in the British Army. When 
he got home in . 
[n Ghani a ¢ ath cconomy had replaced the ola 
New cattle fences cut off the 


retirerl to the ranch, 
the Nharo Bushman 
‘USE. 
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living in @ 
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Bushmen's roaming lite. Hardbattle tad his 
father’s ranch. But his brethren of the bush 
had nothing. Andsothey drifted into town and 
ranch a& squatters in the doorways of civiliza- 
Gon—and became the hapless victims of alco- 
hol, tobacco, anc cisesse 

In reaponse the FovVernment eres tecl resetile- 
clinics, 
water holes, livestock, and arable land sites 
Buteven those well-intentoned efforts have 
failed, so far. Noone has taught the Bushmen 
how to make the change from nomadic hunt 
ing to pastoral, sedentary farming. 

At Hanahai Vic an |j-vear-old resettle- 
ment village of 300 Bushmen familtes on an 
open veld 45 miles-south of Ghanzi, [ wit: 
nessed the government's efforts. Ihe 


ment villawes, complete with schools, 
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all the Wears from independence 
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We loaded up the Chevy van with food, 
Witer, extra gasoline,” he said 
three ps 


aw. No telephone, no radios to tell the peo 

nile we were coming. We just showed up and 
when night fell, we pitched our 
camp beside the road. We saw lots of lions 
And, of course 
You clot 


we were wed to the elephants 
| bis 1 
leeuece Wiater 
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ampairn of 1965 Monwela’s 


the sometimes bumpy transifoi 


brihes to singular mation continues 

Perhaps nowhere ié the clash more evident 
or Vigorous, than in the rough-ancd-tumble 
stuirmishing between the Wational Assembly, 
House of 


(hirels, representing the country § eight major 
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or parliament, and the advisor 


trite. President Khama died in 
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BRhama’s ptopie wid, “To hell with demo 


racy! He'll lie with his ancestors in our village 
in Serowe!’ “ What about President Mastre? | 
asked. “He's a commoner,” the chief replied 
“They ll probably bury him in Gaborone,” 
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who seemed to art a's future, | 
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He didn’t understand that English word 

liapped my temple, snapped my fingers and 
gave him an evebrow-woggling grin, “Oh, 
yes!” he exclaimed, with a perfect British 
accent, “lam veddy cleyah!" 

African history was Jimmy's favorite sub- 
ject. “It's exciting!” he declared, | agreed ancl 
asked what he wanted to be when he grew up. 
“A. soldier—to defend my country from: its 
enemies!” he rephed, casting an apprehensive 
southerly glance: He added: “But first I'm 
going to university, That's what Chief 
Linchwe tells ws all te do.” 


lasked Jimmy which was more important 
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his Bakeatla tribe or his Botswaria nation. 
“Botswana!” be replied instantly 

Wed reached his destination. He hopped 
out ike a-springbok with an ear-to-ear grin 
and popped to.attention. “Hotswana first!” he 
shouted, snapping me 4 salute as I drove off. 

The vast majority of people in Botswana's 
heavily populated eastern quarter live in raral 
areas ancl depend on dirt farming for subsis- 
tence. Here too the government provides 
essential services, plus technological assis- 
tance and substantial subsidies for plowing 
and destumping. Family members working 
elsewhere pitch in with monthly cash remit- 
tances. But the soils are geologically ancient, 
barely fertile, and rural jobs are few and far 
between. The result? Fully half these people 
eam less than a hundred dollars a year 

Typical of these hardworking communities 
was Matobo village, in Kalanga country, some 
60 miles northeast of Francistown on the bank 
of the dry Tutume River. Zungwa Mabewe, 
62, a tall, sinewy farmer with a warm smile 
framed in stecl-wool whiskers, met me-at his 
gate and shook my hand. We sat under the 
thatched roof of his house, and Mabgwe told 
me whit life was like for him and his wife, 
Nkacdri 

Ther day beean at 6 a.m. with tea and sor- 
ghum pormidge;: then they bicveled to their 13- 
acre fann. Mabewe drove the plow; Nkaczi 
kent their four-ox span in line. The daughters 
cut the brush abead or gathered firewood for a 
lunch of tea and sorghum topped with a relish 
made on the spot from delele leaves. The yield 
was barely atonofsorghuma year, plusa bitof 
maize, cowpeas, millet, and melon, which 
they sold to other villagers: “We don't know 
how to sell outsice,” Mabgwe saic| 

Their eldest son,-a Gaborone housepainter, 
sent them 515 a month, Their second son, a 
student at the University of Botswana, sent 
half his 350-a-month government stipend, 
And government subsidies averaged about 
$10 a month. But withathird son, frve dauch 
ters, and two grandchildren living with them, 
it wae bard to make ends meet. Mabrwe 
earned extra income fixing bicycles, roofing 





huts, smithing axes and cowbells on a home- 
mane forge, When | asked Mabgwe how he 
would measure his family's lot, he brushed the 
dirt floor with his large hands. “Very poor,” 
he said. The government was helping, but it 
simply wasn t enough 

The family gathered around the fire after 
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Ben Mathe, aretirecd semior officer at the Hank nlanted seed,” Ben said. “There is no drain- 
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distant junkyard of rusting machinery. “We 
got financing from the National Develop- 
ment Bank, but they won't loan us more 
until we pay back what we owe. To get the big 
machines, we had to morteage another farm 
down south and our home in Gaborone. And 
every grain of this year’s harvest will go to 
the NOB!" He sighed. “Four of us have sold 
out alrencdy.” 

I tried to offer solace: “It's carved on the 
soul of every farmer that next year will be 
better.” Ben smiled. “That's what keeps 
us going.” 


HE ONLY ANSWER 15 JOBS,” said 
David Inger over lunch in his book- 
lined West Gaborone home. “The 
problem is creating them.” 

Inger is a naturalized Motswana (the term 
for an individual citizen) owt of Nottingham, 
England. He is a director of the Rural Indus- 
tries Innovation Centre, a kind of up-by-your- 
bootstraps employment training, rural help, 
and technology enterprise that sprawls across 
several leafy acres of red rock hills at Kanye, 
southwest of the capital. Begun in 1975—one 
of several programs sponsored in whole or in 
part by the Botswana government—RIIC 
offers courses in baking, carpentry, sewing, 
leather tanning, and smithing. It runsa profit- 
making furniture factory, sorghum mill, andl 
solar water-heating firm. And its inventions 
are helping to create opportunity where none 
before existed: a low-cost sorghum dehulling 
machine, 60 of which are now at work in rural 
villages; a simple solar water-condensation 
“still”; a bread-baking oven made from two 
big truck wheels welded together. “Since we 
started up, we've created hundreds of infor- 
mal jobs,” Inger told me. “Our only option is 
self-employment.” 

tis not an option easily realized on the scale 
Botswana requires. But I encountered many 
throughout the land who were showing how 
gainful employment could be fashioned 
almost out of nothing—and demonstrating 
the kind of grit that helped build America, 

Take, for example, Chris Woolcott, a 
barrel-chested African-born Englishman, and 
his wife, Jeanette. They came down from 
Zambia five years ago to start what is now a 
35-cow dairy farm outside Ghanzi. The Wool- 
cotts battled puisi flies, mamba snakes, and 
unpredictable rains while Chris. built their 
house. Nowadays they’re up -at 5:30 each 
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With steady arms Froncistown construction 
worker [hgopoleng Mbengwa reassures his 
nephew, Lovenore Mambazo. Half of Botswana's 
population—among the world’s fastest growing — 
ave under the age of 15. Good luck and -pood gov- 
ernment have built their country. They will need 
both as they face the future. 


morning, Christo milk, Jeanette to pasteurize 
the batch on the kitchen stove —while simulta- 
neously caring for Samantha, 5, Hayley, 3, 
four dogs, three cats, and a guinea pig named 
Squeakie, Together the couple hand-fill 400 
cartonsof milk and pack 60 pints of yogurt for 
sale in and around Ghanzi tach day. "We're 
making it, barely,” Chris told me, beneath a 
camel thorn out back. “It hasn't been exactly 
easy, Butit's getting better and better!” 

Or take Sebueng Keakopa, a large, lovely 
woman I met at her restaurant-bakery in 
Maun. “I'ma hard worker'” she allowed, and 
she was surely that. Back in 1973 Mrs. Kea- 
kopa made the mud bricks for her house, made 
the house, and then tied the thatch and roofed 
ittoo. “We hac no money,” she explained. 

Togetsome, Mrs, Keakopaduga hole in her 
backyard, baked five loaves of breacl-in it, and 
sold them to neighbors. Then she built a mud 
oven that could turn out 30 loaves a day. And 
then, with help from American friends, she got 
a brick-and-steel oven and began cranking out 
120 loaves a-day, 

It's good bread. When I sampled it, Mrs. 
Keakopa had just installed two new commer- 
cial ovens. “Today,” she said proudly, “I'm 
baking 700 loaves a day, I have six employees 
working two shifts. I bake brown bread, white 
bread, scones; buns, cakes—I'm the only 
woman in Maun who bakes wedding cakes!" 
Recently she also bought a car to aid the busi- 
ness. | asked about the bakery's name: ‘Toti- 
toti. “It means “bit by hit,’ she replied. 
“That's what I'm doing—just moving ahead, 
bit by bit.” 

Toti-toti—that was the way this likable 
country Was going to move now too, I mulled, 
steering my four-by-four through heavy rutted 
sand along the Okavango's edge. The boom 
time that diamonds brought is over. The 
nation’s development will be slower now, 
more difficult, and surely there are growing 
painsahead. But luck, leadership, and democ- 
racy have already proved a potent brew. And 
Botswana's leadership is sill as sound as 
the pula. a 
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WN THE SOFTLY 
ownll, George Washington 
stands proud or, as Thomas 
| Jefferson once said of him, 
- “easy, erect, and noble” 
: This is not the white-haired 
patriarch with ill-fitting dentures Inter cele- 
brated by Gilbert Stuart but rather Charles 
Willson Peale’s portrait of the ruddy and 
faintly smiling commander in full command, 
blue sash of office flowing across his ample 
belly, one hand resting ponchalantly on the 
muzzle of acannon (page 119). 

“Peale and Washington were rather good 
friends,” says our guide through New York's 
Metropotitan Museum of Art, asiender young 
woman named Alice Igiehart She has curly 
brown hair and wire-rimmed glasses and three 
silver bracelets on her wrist. “They liked to sit 
and talk and joke while these paintings were 
being done, and I think it’s evident that Peale 
was trying to bring out the warmth and 
humanity of thie person, rather than portray- 
ing him as someone unapproachabic.” 

Thisis Peale’sreplicaofa portrait he painted 
in 1779, at the request of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania, lo commemo- 
rate the American victories at Trenton and 
Princeton. Peale was a natural choice since he 
had led a nervous company of Philadelphia 
militiomen through the mud and snow of both 
battles, while, as he later wrote in his diary, 
musket balls “whistled their thousand differ- 
ent notes around our beads.” 

Peale painted Washington from life seven 


different times, The last of these <ittings 


occurred in 1795, at Peale’s studio in Philadel- 
phia. With him were his talented young sons, 
Raphnelle and Rembrand!, and his brother 
James, One of Peale’s objects then was to help 
his relatives.eamm commissions, so they all set 
up their easels. 

James Peale, who had been taught to paint 
hy his more versatile older brother, remained 
in that brother's shadow, his health Impaired 
by the war, As Alice Iglehart leads her flock to 
James Peale's rather stiff portrait of Washing- 
ton, she speaks of itequivocally, “What James 
was trying to do was brighten the palette,” 
she says. “This is much more vibrant, more 


Onto FerepHice is the author of 1) books, inchud- 


ing biographies of Clover Adama and (Glonn Could, 
Photographer KEVIN FLEMING's most recent (fo- 
GRAPHIC coverage was “South Florida Water” in 
the July 1990 issun, 
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energetio—and yet to me not nearly as realistic 
and captivating as his still lifes." 

She thinks better of an equally stiff portrait 
by Rembrandt Peale, one of some 70 copies be 
made from a portrait of Washington he painted 
in 1823, but she has some mild criticisms of 
that too. “Rembrandt thought of Washington 
as a godlike figure,” she says. “Washington 
seems to be floating above us, looking away, 
His face glows in the strong light and heavenly 
backeround of pastel clouds,” 

The resson I'm interested in seeing these 
portraits of Washington through Alice Iple- 
hart's wire-framed eves is that she too is part of 
the Peale clan. 

Charles Willison: Peale named 10 of his 17 
children (11 of them survived to maturity) for 
famous painters, and so the first of his daugh- 
ters to grow up alongside Raphaelle, Rem- 
brandt, Titian, and Rubens Peale was one 
Angelica Kauffmann Peale, named for a gifted 
Swiss artist who became o protégée of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and a founding member of 
the British Royal Academy. 

When Alice Iglehart, a descendent of Angel- 
ica Peale, looks at the portrait of Washington 
on, the battlefield, she is admiring the work 
of her great-great-great-great-crandfather. 
Having studied art history and applied for 
work at the Metropolitan Museum, she waa so 
entranced by Peale's works there thatshe now 
gives lecture tours on her ancestor. 

“T think there's something really mugical 
about his work,” she says. “And I'm: fasei- 
nated by his love of life, and how much he 
wanted to accomplish. And I wish to God I 
could havé met the man.” 





‘T 1S A VERY UNDERSTANDABLE DESTRE, 
for there is nobody in the remarkable 
Peale tribe more remarkable than. its 
founding father. Charles Willson Peale 

was Very much « man of his remarkable time 

antl place, of that generation that created the 

United States of America. He shored with his 

contemporaries a love of exploration and 

invention and oa sense of unlimited possibili- 
ties, He always retained a quality of inna- 
cence, Of quileless enthusiasm, He painted 
many ofthe great menofhisday, many of them 
az friends, and so our sense of how that whole 
generation looks comes largely through his 
work—more than a thousmnd portraits in all 

He not only painted Washington more often 
than anyone elee did, but he also painted his 
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He also invented the idea of displaving hie 
creatures in their natural babi 4 Visiting 
dergyman named Manas 
i7sy of Seeing a pond in the museum contain- 
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first Peale on record.as having received 
sity education in England waa 
who prac 
) Cambridge in 1680, then became a 
Rutlandshire and married the 
landowner named (Charies Wil 
‘Ther son (charles followed in the same 
path, and so did that Charies's son Charlies 
The youngest (Charles cid not eraduate, bit 
migrated to London to work a5 aclerk in Fis 
Mateets 's (General Post Office, augmenting 
hit modest § ¥ Oy embezzlement 
When or ete In E75, he wes 
since this 
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found bo 
have stolen 700 pounds. Was B Cap 
tal offense, young Peale was duly sentencen to 
be hanged, but his sentence was commuted to 
banighment for life to the American Colonies. 
walled to Wir 
ginia, found employment as a-sche alte eacher in 
4nnepolis, Marylanc, and encountered there 
an amiable widow named Margaret Tiriges 
rel five months after their TMAITIAge, she 
gave birth, on April 15, 1741, totheirfirstson, 
(Charles Willson Peale 
[ happened upon the 
me to my home in New York from a funeral 
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got off the mann 
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Captivated by the “bewiithing study of 
Nature. 
Piiciacce pho museum in 786 "to 
edec of the wonderful works of creation. 

Chriginally 
house, i supported his famty for years, [n 


1802 Peale moved 


ae fe called 2, Peale opened his 
ergaaal ea ai 
fennel 
howsed ti a gollery adjoining his 
hr imtuideurm to the second 
floor of the newly vacated State Hause 


now Independence Mall (facing page) 
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ten pounds. Peale began to think this new line 
of work might be more profitable than the sati- 
diery business, He found a professional por- 
traitist named John Hesselus, living near 
Annapolis, and promised him a sack 
exchange 
face, thon shower Peale how to fintsh it 
Then, at this threshold of a promtsing new 





0 for lessons. Aesselius painted ae A 


career, everything went wrong. An associate 
caidlery business emiberzled all the 
available money and fled 
Peale found himself bank 
runt. Threatened with 
prison for debits of some 
600 pounds, he was forced 
to abandon his preznenot 
Rachelin 1765 and flee by 
boat to Baston. There he 


in the 


wes encouragcd by the 
portraitis? John Singleton 
Copley, but it was only 
the intervention of friends 
and relatives that won a 
creditors 
and let him return home 

These friends went. fur 
ther. They raised a sum of 
more than 80 pounds to 
cet Peale to London to 
study with the humous 
American painter Benja- 
min West. West not only 
treated his younger com- 
patriot kindly but pamtned 


stay Trom his 


portrait of 
him es And Peale 
finally lemrned that his 
family no Jonger had any 
ancestry 
When he finally 
returned to long-sutfering 
Rachel more thin 
woars later, he was fully 
ready and able to pamt 
his way out of debt 

To make his career, 
1776 to Philadelphia, then the 
biggest city in the Colonies, but he soon found 
it embroiled in plans for war. The painter 
acquired a rifle and, in collaboration with 
astronomer David Rittenhouse, experimented 
with various mixtures of punpowder. He 
fashioned a telescopic sight that, on first use, 
blackened his eye 

At35, he was anvthing but soldierly 


handeome 
well 
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Peale moved in 
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* Peale 
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was athin, spare, pale-faced man, in appear- 
ance totally unfit to endure the fativues of long 
marches," wrote of himself, Wet 
months after he jomed the Philadelphia militin 
BS a common soldier in August 1776, bis fellow 
solthiers electec] him a heutenant. Peale not 
only led his company off to war butalse cooked 
for the solciiers and even made them shots 
When the British evacuated Philadelphiain 
ihe spring of 1775, the city was torn between 
rractionares and radi- 
cale—supporters of the 
establishment and what 


he two 


the establishment decried 
ALS As a 
longtinne Son af Liberty, 
Peale kept being pushed 
into the bitterest contre 
verses, He served a5 fn 
agent for a cOMmMIssion 
that confiscated property 
of wealthy Tories judged 
to have sided with Britain 
anc on another thatinves 

ligated the profiteering of 
Washington's close friend 
Robert Nloris (whose 
portrait Peale nonetheless 


“mobocracy.” 


painted more than once) 
At Peale wae 
even attacked in the street by an inicdentified 
assailont. [tall became too much for him. In 
L780 he lapsed inte what he called “a kind 
af lethargy.” o condition that we might now 
regard asanervous breakdown 

“Insome ofmy intervals of reflection | have 
bein a good deal alarmed atimy situation,” he 
In one instance he 
was Sitting by the fireside among his familv 
and suddenly tried to think how many children 
he-had, and could noidoso; in another be tried 
to remember whether his mother-in-law was 


one point! 


wrote (Oa relative in 1783 


dead or alive, and could not do so, 

The 
war. “It was to me like waking from adreadi- 
ful dream,” he wrote vears later. "My jov was 
great to know that I could lay me down Lo rest, 
without fear of alarm before morning.” 

Peale celebrated by building a tremendous 
triumphal arch, all timber, painted cloth, ane 
lireworks. It was to extend nearly 60 feet 
across Market Street and 40 feet high. It 
laurel-wreathed Washington 
returning like Cincinnatus to his plow, plus 
the tigress of Tustice, Prudence, Temperance, 


great healing event. wis the end of the 
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Reading hws in 180] thot fossil banes of an 
SNOnious crime! had been four ond Mew 
York farm, Peale rushed off, bought them, and 
secured rights for the rest, He embellished the 
ercuvation in “The Exhumation of the Mast 
odon,” which depicts: 75 pernions, amons them 
friends and kin who were never near the spot 
The completed skeleton (facing page) was later 
wid fod muse in Donnstadt, Germary, 
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and Fortitude, and Indians bullding churches. 
The sad outcome wos that Penle's fireworks 
set the whale construction ablaze. Thev also 
set Peale ablaze ashe put finishing touches on 
the arch, He jumped for his lite, breaking arih 
ortwo, but managed to put out the fires inhis 
clothes and make his way home. 

Such o disaster might discourage o |nss 
enthusiastic creator from ever attempting o 
sogucl, but Peale was irrepressible. When 
Washington later made his stately procession 
northward to assume the Presidency in New 
York City mm Peale was waiting in 
ambush, in the conquering hero's 
Philadelphia, he had to pass under yet another 
triumphal arch, where, when the 15-year-old 
Angelica Peale pulled a secret cord, acrown of 
laurel leaves would fall onto the head of the 
startled President. Contemporary chronicles 
claim that the surprise worked perfectly; fam- 


rag, 
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Uy tradition acids that Washington paused to 
kiss the cheek af the white-robed Angelica. 
That element of showmanship was central 
to Peale’s museum 
Serious; it musteducate the people byt 
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His collection kept growing. Soon after he 
moved his museum into the American Philo 
sophicea) Society's Philosaphical Hail in Inde- 
pendence Square in 1794-(and publicly “bid 
atieuw"” to PRINning, recomme niling that any 
one who wanted a portrait shnuld apply to 
Raphaelle or Rembrandt), he amasset 
than 20) st snimbls. 1.600 birds, 4.000 
Insects. pnd 11 casesol minerals. Peale's living 
menagerie included an elk that wandered 
loose in Independence Square, a bald eagie.so 
tame that Peale could hold it in his hands, and 
x cow thal harl two Laas. ve vd oe atid Sh 
hooves, Also several pel grizzly bears 

Alco children. Peale took in notonly aniece 
and nephew orphaned during the Revolution 
but also a young student, the deaf-miute con af 
(sen, Hough Mercer, killed at the battie of 
Pocelon 
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FALE WAS ALREADY 60 when, in June 
1], he saw © newspaper story 

reporting that a farmer in the Hudson 

Valles hari cqiscovere ll Me Tire 
huge bones of the kind that had originalls 
inspired Peale s museum. Taking along Rem- 
brant, Dy this time 23, Peale boarded a 
SATE oach for iy VA \ ith Lit (i ey lat he i cule 
learn about the mystery of the “great Ameri 
can incognitum.” He made his way to the 
farm of John Masten, west of Newburch. 
“The greater part of the ckelleton was here 
brought together,” Peale noted m his diary, 
“vet many was still wanting wrote to his wife. And to Pn esident Jefferson 





Peale artfully asked just for permission to “Ihe appeanaed af this Skeleton when com 
sketch the relics lying in Masten's barn. Mas- pleated, will hope excite your curinsity so fa 
ner, during which one of Masten'ssons finally Museum, and that you may enjoy pleasure 
blurted out the question of whether Peale while contemplating the magnitude of the ani 
would like to buy the mysterious bonesinstead = omial.” Jefferson promptly wrote back to offer 
of just shetching them the use of Navy equipment to pump out the 

Peale offerecl two hundred dollars for the swamps that Peale wanted to explore and a 
spseég plus one hundred dollars more forthe supplyof Army tents for shelter 
rightiodigip any more that he could unearth. Hut Peale had already devised the pump he 
It was only the next day that Peale found his needed, a tottery triangular structure that 
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pond where the bones 


was powered by farmbovs and spectators 


ramping along inside a huge treadmill. On 
everal occasions, heavy rain nearly caused 
the structure to collapse, but Peale labored on 
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recently béen earning, namely $4,000 a year. 
Imitating Monticello, Peale bought a farm 
néar Germantown, Pennsylvania, consisting 
of about 2 hundred acres of land with mill 
streams and orchards, Two years of hard work. 
transformed the place, and Peale named it 
Belfield. 


HOUGH AN OLD MAN Lam still buta 
young gardener," Jefferson wrote 
from Monticello to Belfield. Peale 
could match him in inventiveness. 
He not only used the moldboard plow that 
he built from plans Jefferson sent him and 
actopted Jefferson's system of contour plowing 
(which enabled him to grow corn 13 feet high), 
but he also made a corn-plariting machine and 
o horse rake and an apple-paring machine and 
a milk cart that would not spill milk. At 75 he 
built one of America’s first velocipedes, which 
one of his younger sons said “goes down hill 
like the very devil.” 

Rubens, a botanist who played a part in 
introducing the geranium from France to 
America, Came on visits to supervise the plant- 
ing of boxwoors, exotic herbs, anc berries. 

And Belfield still survives; amid offices, 
winding roads, and the maniiestations of 
La Salle University. The farmhouse ts an 
amiable, stuccoeed, three-story structure, 
approached by a curving stone walk and an 
unassuming front porch. Today it is the 
headquarters of Brother Patrick Ells, the 
president of La Salle: 

Shortly before his father’s retirement to the 
farm, Rembrandt, who had announced that 
he wanted to be known henceforth only as 
Rembrandt, without the Peale, went to study 
in France and added to his considerable suc- 
cess a5 & portrait painter. Raphaelle, advertis- 
ing himself as still a Peale, offered discounts: 
“’ NAME! RAPHAELLE PEALE, To make him- 
self eminent, will paint MINIATURES, for a 
short time, at Ten Dollare each...” 
Raphaelle’s real passion, though, was still 
lifes, a category for which there was virtually 
no market. Rembrandt got as much as one 
hundred dollars for his portraits; Raphaelle 
often sold his glowing fruit for less than $40, 

If there was a blight on Peale’s busy decade 
of retirement at Belfield, it was his difficult 
relationship with Raphaelle, this strange and 
enigmatic character who may fave suffered! 
from the constant competition of his gifted 
younger brother Rembrandt and from his 
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father’s frequent praise of his brother. 

Raphuelle could not compete; instead, he 
joked. He liked to paint optical illusions. On 
one occasion, shortly after acquiring an 
untrained puppy, he painted and placed on the 
living-room rug whut looked like a newly 
deposited cropping. His wife angrily insisted 
that he clean it up, and so with a triumphant 
flourish he retrieved itt, He was not only a 
skilled mimic but a skilled ventriloquist as 
well. One of his specialties was to carve a 
chicken at dinner while making-the chicken 
appear to beg-for its life and shriek when the 

Healso played the clarinet, flute, mandolin, 
and guitar. He painted gorgecus still lifes that 
few people wanted. And he drunk. [na parody 
of his father, he invented things that went 
largely unused, He built a machine to purify 
salt water. He published plans for carriage 
wheels and lightning rods. He even concocted 
anew theory of the solar system, in which the 
sun was “an electric body” that cyclically 
attracted and repelled the earth. 

Raphaelle married a pretty Irish girl called 
Patty MoGlathery. Peale, who was not above 
snobbery when bis own children were 
mvolved, disapproved. The objects of his dis- 
approval proceeded to have seven children, 
but it was Peale who had to support them 
while Raphaelle wandered and clowned and 
drank. Peale repeatedly scolded his prodigal. 
“Tf you applied as you ought to do, you would 
be the first painter in America,” he wrote. 


 RAPHAELLE was a trial to Peale, his 
younger sons were almost as much so, 
Charles Linnaeus played the flute and 
A. clarinet but apparently disliked working 
at that dranvthingelse. Peale apprenticed him 
to a printer, and Lin quickly responded by 
running away to sea. He brought back a 
horned lizard from Brazil for the museum, 
then went to sea again to join in the naval skir- 
mishes of the War of 1812. 


Flora and fauna from around the world 
collected and sketched by Titian I, named 
for his late brother, flank a portrait of the 
preeminent nuturalist Thomas Say, painted 
by Rembrandt. The family scientist, Titian 
jourttieyed to South America and the South 
Pacific and, with Say, a close family friend, 
explored Florida and the Rocky Mountains. 
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The voungest son, Titian Ramsay [I (named 
for an earlier Titian who died at 15), was a 
gifted naturalist, but he quarreled about 
Peale’s domincering sister-in-law and houwse- 
keeper, Rachel Morris; Peale criticized him for 
being disrespectful and “a silly boy.” He 
and a group set off in 1817 through the swamps 
of Florida, sketching and catching whatever 
they could find. Two years later he joined 
Maj. Stephen H. Long's pioneering expedii- 
tion, which was officially assigned “to explore 
the country between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains.” Starting in Pittsburgh, 
the explorers chuffed down the Ohio River, 
then up the Missouri and the Platte. They got 
ee far as Longs Penk, just north of Pikes Penk. 

Peale may simply have been getting too old 
for the stresses of raising children. Even those 
sons who had modeled themselves.on him now 
looked on their father’s ever changing enthusi- 
wsms with a certain condescension. Peale was 
aware of his wanderings. “Tam not uncon- 
scious that Dhave misspentmuch of my time," 
he wrote to Jefferson in 1815. He turned to 
Rembrandt for further lessons, and then he 
began painting landscapes of the countryside 
around Belfield. 

He painted new portraits of his family. He 
painted Hannah, head-on, in her rather for- 
bidding Quaker bonnet. He also painted 
Raphaelle, allangry self-control, with a paint- 
brush in his hand and a» still life of apples 
behind his head. He painted a wonderfully 
warm portrait of his brother James by lamp- 
light. In 1818, when he was nearly 60, he went 
to Washington and painted a new generation 
of palitical leaders — President Monroe, Secre- 
tary of State John Quincy Adams, House 
Speaker Henry Clay, Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

He painted himself, The most famous of 
these late self-portraits is “The Artist in His 
Museum" (1822), in which Peale, with an 
almost demonic gleam of triumph in his eye, 
holds hich a tasseled curtain to reveal the tiers 
und tiers of stuffed birds in the State Howse. 
"The light 1 have chosen for my portrait is 
nevel,” he wrote to Jefferson. “My back is 
towards the light; so that here is no direct light 
except upon my bald pate, the whole face 
being in a reflected hght.” It isa haunting pic- 
ture, with that farseeing look of the very old. 

Peale was 80in the fall of 1821 when, after a 
brisk spin on his velocipede, he came down 
with yellow fever. Hannah, who was 66, soon 
fell illas well. Peale mistrusted doctors and all 
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-give all follies. .. 


their medicines, particularly the popular pur- 
gative known as calomel (mercurous chlo- 
ride}. Hannah entrusted herself to the doctor; 
Peale did not. Peale woke up in the night and 
sensed go strange silence. “I hoped from the 
stillness that they had given her an anodyne 
while the blisters was drawing," he wrote, 
“No, the stillness was death,” 

He survived. Tired of farming and of the 
country, Peale returned to Philadelphia and 
resumed management of the museum, with 
Franklin and Tithan [as assistants, Rubens. 
later left to start a museum in New Vork City, 


HILADELPHIA Was preparing to fully 
Fcelebrate the triumphant return of 
Lafayette, by now nearly 70. Chief 
Justice William Tilghman, a man 
with whom Peale had had difficulties, saw 
to it that Peale's museum was excluded from 
the itinerary. But Lafayette strayed from 
that itinerary, strolled into the museum, and 
encountered “my deor Peale,” his comrade 
at Valley Forge. They fell into each other's 
arms, and Lafayette insisted that his old 
friend join the welcoming party and ride in 
the same coach with him and the frowning 
Justice Tilghman, 

“Tam young, and Tam old,” Peale wrote to 
a friend at 85. “I am contented, and not con- 
tented. I am alone amidst company... .1 
hope to make 100 ladies happy, yet one would 
be enough....An accomplished, sensible 
companion, good nature in abundance to for- 
are there such to be had?” 

A friend told him about a pleasant lady 
named Mary Stansbury, in her early 50s, 4 
teacher ina New York school for deaf-mirtes. 
He went to call on her, bringing copies of his 
"Epistle on Health” and his “Essay to Pro- 
mote Domestic Happiness.” Peale proposed 
to her that she teach him her method for 
instructing deaf-mutes, and he would give ber 
lessons in-painting or, better yet, teach her his 
newest enthusiasm, the making of false teeth. 
She protested, saying that she “had no 
weniis,” but Peale pressed on. “Ttold her that 
I would be her physician, her nurse and her 
protector,” he wrote in his diary, “that it 
should be my constant care to please her in 
every way that was in my power." 

She consented only to show him her false 
teeth and to make a mold of her mouth with 
beeswax so he could provide her witha new set 
made of porcelain. Peale hod been tinkering 
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n Peale, the keeper 
the discoverer of the rrent 
ncogiitum, fave been 

iglenart wishes to tod that she 
wouldn't Peale have 
equally enjovec| meeting the descendants who 


2 WES! Pursic the wisions that 


inspired him? ‘a 


he 
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Awork-weary harvester in the Rajio relaxes on blossoms of morigolds, used in chicken foed 


By CHARLES E. COBB, Jr. 
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whom Don Luts ciaims descent, looked down 
upon us. The main house was built sometime 
In the 1700s, but Don Luis was not sure of the 
“The roof was fixed in 1851, of 
that lam sure,” he chuckled 


exact date 


(vutsis le, next io an ole high-arched tia- 


nary, Slands a modern butioing that houses a 


lab for freezing and preserving sperm. “Ome 
old bull's been dead for ten years,” said 


Don Euis's son Antonio with a laugh, “but 





Mexico's Batio— The Heartland 


with this system he's still making babies.” 

santacthia’ s mixture of old and new reflects 
the larger Hatio. At the geographic center of 
Mexico, it was in Spanish colonial times the 
generator of great silver wealth. [t served as 
the cradle of independence, then a5 the stage 
on which later political and military struggles 
shaped the modern nation 

Today brings new challenges: rapid indus- 
trialization, booming export agriculture, and 
a population—now more than three million— 
BOW ini slmcasi Cari tr 4 fast mn the resi cil 
Mexico. All threaten the 5 ial charm and 
traditions, the picturesque towns, and the 
conservative spirit that mark the region 

Will the Bayio survive “progress? I spent 
Six weeks crisscrossing its 10,000 or 50 square 
miles, seeking answers. I often felt not so 
much that [was traveling through an area as 
wearing it—like a subtly colored serape— and 
hHingering its many textures, 


HAD COME to the Baiio from Mexico 
City, rolling north on the new express 
Within an 
hour the Src, the traffic, the human 


train, £1 Corhtucwrnaints 





swarms of the federal capital hac vanished; 

as the train climbed, I saw ahead to left and 

right the burned-brown ridges of the moun- 

tains and between them green fields, grazing 
sheep, the beliries of churches. 

Although Bajin means lowland, the plains 
here are between 5,500 and 7,000 feet in alti 
tude, low only in relation to the surrounding 
mountains. Volcanic eruptions and the Rio 
Lena and other rivers gave these plams 
fertility, One Franciscan friar reported to the 
King of Spain: Phe countryside stems to be 
enameled with flowers and herbs and its 
Mountains covered with leafy trees. 

But the mountiins held more-than trees. [n 





L548, as some accounts have it, muleteers 
heading north from Mexico City stopped one 
night and builta fire, banking it with stones. 
In the fire's heat the rocks exuded silver 
Soon the rush was on to firid and exploit 
the fabulously rich veins of ore. The silver 


The fury of revolution burst along the cobble- 
stone streets of Guoanaojuato in 1410 fo rolly 
thase denied equality ora share of the 

Bofio’s weoltth of silver. Indians, mestizos, and 
criollos were embarking on a bloody war 
against Spanish rule that ended 11 years later 
in independence. 
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The Heartland 


lood running through the 
lt¢ons would wait at 
Vera Cruz to carry it across the Atlantic to 

enrich the spanisn crown and shake the econ 





would become like b 





veins Ol Mexico, torent ga 


omies of Kurope, while other galleons would 
Writ at Ad cep de Oo to transport it across the 
Pactiic to Manila to be exchanged for the silks 


ind spices-of Asia 


TOP AND AMIDST the greatest maze of 
mines rose Guanajuato, queen city ol 
the Bajio, mv first destination. | 
disembarked Al Comstituctonalista 
atits last stop, San Miguel de Allende, and 
drove to Lruanajuato. A tunnel following an 


old river course leads into ‘the city 





Miy first impression was that I had slipped 
outol the 20th century. It was dusk. The 
city, Which overflows the floor of a narrow 
canyon, séemed a softly colored palette of 
Shucco and aciobe: University students in 
Renaissance costumes strolled with guitars 
and mandolins as they sang serenacdes, one of 
the rituals of Guanajuato’s annual Cervantes 
festival. Lanterns illumimated many of 1 
steep twisting streets with hidden plazas and 
ornate old churrigueresque churches. Even a 
hundred vears ago horse-drawn carriages 
couldn t manage these streets. The faces of 
passersby reflected the long-ago merging of 
cultures and peoples drawn to the mimes: 
spanish conquerors, Indians, Africans — 


Siow CS ane recommen 





i 


| Want if irst to see one of the rest ocd 
mines. So ane morning, from the opén eleva- 
tor we shared, foreman bmiltano lorres 
Rivera signaled by whistling to an invisible 
operator, and down we dropped 1, Le 
feet into the heart of the Ravas Mine 

Mining tunnels branch in every direction 
beneath the city, some five miles of them, 
Emiliano estimatec. “I began as a peon,” he 
seid, “Alling up cars with a shovel and a 
bucket. Then we had to pull and push the 
carsalong wav. He grimaced, remember 
ing, then flashed the smile that seems to come 
i) eAsil [Oo [aces here 

Inthe 19705 KRavas and other mines 


t 
— as k & ‘ wai 
modernized, bringing tn pneumatic shovels 


Scars from past corridas tie hidden beneath 
moitiidor Rodolfo Rodrimwez’s “suit of lights.” 
Cored 12 times in 22 years, he emerged 
unioormed on this Sunday in San Miguel de 


Allende. The bulls did not. 





and electrically driven cars: But workmen 
still pulverize chunks of ore with 12-pound 
sledgehammers, 

Deep in the mine, a portion still supported 
by l6éth-century arches, I recalled descrip- 
tions from older days. 

The German naturalist Alexander von 
Humboldt visited Guanajuato in 1803. He 
found 5,000 men working in the mines and 
plants, and 14,600 mules turning the mills, 
He was startled to discover that “all the 
metal which is taken from the vein should 
be carried on the backs of men. The Indian 
tenateros ... remain loaded with a weight 
of from 225 to 350 pounds for a space of six 


hours, ... they ascend and descend several 
thousands of steps in pits of an inclination of 
45°. These tenateros carry the minerals in 
bags... . To protect their shoulders (for the 
miners are generally naked to the middle) 
they place a woolen covering under this bag. 
We meet in the mines with files of fifty or 
sixty of these porters, among whom there are 
men above sixty, and boys of tenor twelve 
years of age. In ascending the stairs they 
throw the body forwards, and rest on a staff 
which is generally not more than three deci- 
meters [about a foot] in length.” 

Brutal labor, but the mines built the Bajio. 
Mules and men required food, so commercial 


Plains rich with promise 





} ajio means “lowland,” but these inter- 
montane plains north of the mation’ 
active volcanic belt lie more thon o mile high. 
Comprising much of Guanajuato and parts of 

adjacent states, the region is enriched by 
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voteanic ash that fertilizes fields of grains and 
regefobles, On entering the area in the md- 
16th century, Spanish colonists began pacify- 
ing the nomadic Chichimecs, and, seeing the 
forming potential, started irrigating the land. 
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agriculture developed. The need for har- 
nesses, tools, and clothing started such 
industries, and towns grew. 

“The combination of mining, agriculture, 
industry, and trade was unique in New 
Spain,” writes historian Eric R. Wolf. The 
Bajio also controlled the flow of goods 
between Mexico City and the north, Wealth 
could grow without being siphoned off imme- 
diately by the greedy central government in 
Mexico City, 


LD 50 GREW a rich and complex sori- 

. ety; near the top were the criollos, 

. people of Kuropean ancestry born 
. In Mexico. Theirs was a splendid 
life. “The pompe and libcralitie of the own- 
ers of the mines is marvellousto beholde,” 
one observer wrote in 1572. “Il have scene a 
miners wife gone to the church with an hun- 
dred men, and twenty gentlewomen and 
maids. They keepe open house: who will, 
may come to eat... . They are princes in 
keeping of their houses, and bountifull in all 
manner of things.” 

There were many diversions, feast days 
and public celebrations, none more popular 
than the mascarada, or masquerade. 

These processions included “Indians. . . 
their bodies [daubed] with clay paints of 
many hues. ..a company of infantrymen 
formed by one hundred and eight youths 
marching six abreast... with bright-colored 
plumes fluttering from the crest of helmets.” 
There were figures representing the Aztec 
kings and, ina grand carriage, Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V, 

“Then came the triumphal float, lovelier 
than the starry firmament and its twinkling 
constellations” —a ship, covered with flowers 
and streamers, bearing an image of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe. Around the float were “venera- 
ble old men who, in chants of marked devo- 
tion, intoned praises of the Most Holy Virgin.” 

In time Spain seemed remote and Spanish 
rule was resented. The criollos were allowed 
more wealth than power; that was held by the 
pentnsuiares, Spaniards born in Spain. 
Mestizos (persons of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood) and Indians resented their own 
poverty and powerlessness. Although divided 
by class, criollo, mestizo, and Indian were 
linked by a growing consciousness of being 
American... Meyicanoe: 

By the early 1800s change was in the air. 






Mexico's Bajio—The Heartland 


The American and French Revolutions had 
set a precedent for armed struggle for 
freedom; books by thinkers of Europe's 
Enlightenment spread notions of better and 
more just societies. Then Spain was thrown 
into chaos by the invasion of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Throughout the Bajio “literary clubs” 
mitt to discuss these ideas and develop- 
ments—and to plot revolution. Among the 
plotters was an aging criolle parish priest 
with a deep concern for the poor, Miguel 
Hidalgo ¥ Costilla. 

When the Spanish discovered the conspir- 
acy, he decided to act quickly. On the morn- 
ing of September 16, 1210, in the town of 
Dolores, Father Hidalgo issued his incendiary 
Grito de Dolores (“cry of Dolores”), calling 
for revolution. [tis acry ritually remembered 
on the evening of September 15 by Mexico’s 
President, governors, and local officials from 
their public balconies, “;Viva la Independen- 
cio! [| Ving Hidalgo! | Vive Mézico!" 

The mestizos and Indians listening to 
Father Hidalgo grabbed whatever they could 
lise as Weapons and manched off to what 
would be a bloody 11-year war, The-criollos, 
jealous of the power of the peninsulares, 
joined in the crusade against them. Guana- 
juato was one of the first cities attacked, and 
many of its penimsulares were massacred, 

Within a year Father Hidalgo was cap- 
tured, charged with treason and heresy, and 
executed. His head and those of three 
co-plotters were placed in cages, one hung on 
a hook at each corner of the Alhdndiga de 
Granaditas, a huge granary in Guanajuato. 
The building serves today as an art and his- 
torical museum, and there, should you wish, 
you can still see the hooks where the heroes’ 
heads were hung. 


OR 50 VEARS after their settlement of 
the Bajfo the Spanish were at war 
with the Chichimec Indians. Cities 
were fortified and kept muy comuni- 
¢adas—in close contact. They remain muy 
comunicadas but also display a little civic 
rivalry; Querétaro, for instance, some hun- 
dred miles southeast of Guanajuato, claims 
to be the region's most historic city. 

Its center is remarkably preserved. Wan- 
dering through tree-lined plazas, past mad- 
cap angel-laden baroque churches, and up 
streets lined with 18th- and 19th-century 
homes where criallo intriguers plotted 
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Puecling up for a days work, 

: gd fomily eats breakfast be- 

ra. | ae Sap fore horvesting a cornfield 
. a (left), Farmers use simple 
i 


a | nicdris, #uch is datcn, to werk 


rE ak the fields (for left) in whet ts 
ane of Mextco’s most highty 


==, 


productive agricultural 


£ 
areas. [n Moarcdalena de 


= 
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_ ne — 
= Araceo (above), corn shocks 
are formed with a stalk-and- 


leaf matting colled rastrojo 
fo protect the corn inside 
from rain and peats, Wien 
dried, the corn is ground for 
tortillas. The rastrofo ts fed 
to hore ond cottie. 
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mdependence, I felt the vears peel away 
Here in 1845 Mexico gave up its claim to 
Texas and ceded more than halfits territon 
to the United States. Herein 1916-17 Mexi- 
CO 5 CONSULWION WHS Written ancl happiest 
Here in 1929 was organized the party that has 
roverned Nlexico tor the past six decade 
known today as the Partido Revoluctonari 
[nstitucional. And here in 1867 encecl the last 
European dream of controlling Mexico 
French Emperor Napoleon I] invaded 
Viexico anc placed on its throne in 1864 
Austrian Archduke Maximilian. Napoleon 
thovweht the Austrian would bea DLL Dae, 
i 


aximilian, with his beautiful Empress Car- 

tin. tried to rule Independently and well 
But when the United States, its Civil Wag 
ended, re-asserted the Mlonroe Doctrine 
Napoleon withdrew his troops, and Maximil- 
lan bost @round to the army of Benito JUarEZ 

Empress Carlota sailed for Europe to plead 
for military Ald: WLaNXiImlian joinérl fis forces 
it Querétaro, where he was welcomed by the 
city’s elite and showeréd with flowers thrown 
from balconies. Cut within months he was 
forced to surrender to Tusrez s.army and was 
condemned to death 

Maximilian was gallant if inetfectual. At 
his execution, it 16 said, be offered smelling 
salts to the presiding priest, who seemed 
Faint And handed Cn h member of the tiring 
squad a gold prece, urging them to shoo! 


straight anc spare his face for his famils 
sake. The mfle shots rang out; Maximilian 
bel] hrs t pu Ce CoV ret va rh looc | ¥ 1 il 
México!” he cried. The solctiers hired again 


iy a , mea a ry . i 
The emperors Sad story was finished 


44 for Carlota, she had gone to Europe fo: 





belp but found only madness. She spent he 


last 60) VEOrs In Seclusion, Dever hearing the 
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crowing at over 4 percent avear. [hat rate DOW Many are [rom Wueretard, Maybe oer 


i De One or two 





14 hiely to accelerate vt 
Mexico = national eovemment i ris- Larowth 1 concentrated in & great ming 


ouraging further crowth in Mexico City around the city’s colomal core. Pht ring is 
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and other metropolises and diverting it bursting with factories, small workshops, 
eeew her ueret iPove tipst Sian ana new ShOHPES CATES ane home — ‘a s it. one IeSsi- 
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development comiior running 240 mites dent told me, “we were an atic to which vou 


northwest across the Ratio to Ledn. In can come with anvthing.” 
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sporting the colors of the 
Mexiteon flag, thinmsanids of 
Cuanaimetauns (above) don 
red-whiite-nd-preen Cope 
ti show support for state 
rovernor Rafael Corrales 
Avalo ot his ona! 
address. The ruling Partido 


Revolucionario Institu- 


clonal provides trunspar- 


tohion ond Srdaiches fo 
encourore attendance, 
Potlowers rally orounel 
Prestdenf (Carloa Salinas 
de Gortart (left) when hie 


vistis the town of Jrapucto. 





Flaming charge of ao mock bull drows cheers from the crowd of a 
fiesta in the village of Atotoniico. Lively pageants celebrating 
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the history, religion, ond ethnic spirit of Indians, mestizos, and 
Spaniards are held somewhere in the Bajto almost dally. 
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Freshly dyed and almost dry, handmade 
shocs (below) await inspection on the roof of 
a fomily shop in Leon, the Bajio’s largest city. 
They will be sold to distributors for about 
$120 pairin oa market where competition 
fortes price wars. 

Cost-effictency motivates foreign invest- 
ments such as the American-owned Birds Eve 
plant near Celava (top right), where women 
sort broceoli destined exclusively for U. &. 
tables. Companies like Binds Eve and AP 





de México (middle right), a U. S.-controled 
muffler manufacturer in Queretaro, offer 
Mexicans steady employment. 

Silver mines such as Las Torres in Guona- 
juato, where a miner uses a pmeumuatic drill to 
clear a tinnel (bottom right), vield appreact- 
mitely 20,000 pounds of ore a month, 


The phenomenon ts not new, architect 
Carlos Arvizu explained, pulling out 17th- 
and 18th-century maps that show the steady 
expansion of the city in those centuries. “The 
colonial city hacl a large elegant center with 
quarters and subsystems surrounding it.” 
The model, he believes, is stil applicable, 
“We can control growth, if there is the will- 
power and the interest. But without those, 
we nsk becoming a new Mexico City” 

One way to control growth is to slow the 
rural flow into the city. More services are 
being developed in the countryside, more jobs 
created there, Just outside Querétaro, im San- 
fandila, such a modern urban subsystem is 
being developed. Already two research inst 
tutes are in place; public housing, schools, 
and small industries will tollow 


DAPTING: The people af the Bajio have 

a special talent for it. Consider the 

town of San Miguel de Allende, 
among the prettiest in Mexico, It 







wes founded in the mici-1]1500s a5 a Francis- 


can mission and in time became a market 
town serving the surrounding haciendas, It 
was noted for its serapes, tinware, and horse 
tack. It produced one of the heroes of the war 
for independence, [enacio Allende, a cavalry 
captain and co-conspirator with Father 
Hidaleo, Allende’s head also once adorned the 
olcl granary In Guanajuato. To honor him, 
San Miguel appended his name to its own. 

Toray the town serves a5 a national monu- 
ment, tourist target, and refuge for North 
Americans, Pastel-hued houses nestle against 
the surrounding hills; homes and lovely gar- 
dens in the Spanish style are concealed by 
surrounding walls. 

The city’s crown jewel ts its parish church, 
La Parroquia. Its facade was rebuilt, accord- 
ing to legend, by an Indian stonemason 
inspired by postcards portraying great Euro- 
pean Gothic cathedrals, The cards gave only 
front views, oo the rear of the church was left 
plain, The stonemason got the spires tall 
enough, though; they poke the sky, a beacon 
to the city’s flower-decked central plaza 
There, in the evening, young couples prome- 
nace, older folks sit and talk, and kisses are 
stolen beneath neatly trimmed trees: And if 
you are awakened at 2 a.m. in your hotel by 
the sound of acmariachi band (pages 138-9), it 
may weil be a newly married couple return- 
Ing to their honeymoon suite, 
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Hut there . also o touch of Sant Key 
West, or Carmel here. Since the mae: 
San Miguel hes been a favorite of U.S. citi 
Zens, snarrames writers, artists, and retirees, 
dinky littl: town when I 
Sd Stirling Lickin 
nelpect found an art 
Institute, and now raises orchids. Toda 
about a thousand Noreen Americal 
city year-round; is total popula 

grown to 110,000, Savs writer “i D SOnmrerioti 
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lrozen breceali, you 
nthe action. The Bajio was 
long the great granary of Mexico. “All 
around, 2 just fields of wheat! 
members Martha Port: 
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trucked back to the plant for processing. 

Ata “trim area” inside the main plant, 
Women were rapidly cutting and sorting by 
hand. Conveyor belts spill the broccoli into 
miant vats for blanching to lock in color, then 
the vegetables are frozen. “Doesn't the smell 
remind you of your mother insisting that vou 
will eat your vegetables?” [ asked production 
manager Gary Tritt 

“Te does smell like broccoli on the stove, * 
he agreed. “But that's OR. If [ worked in-a 
chocolate factory, I'd probably suffer from 
éating it all.” 

Foreign firms produce 40 percent of Gua: 
naivato state's agricultural exports, More 


and more, however, the Bajio attracts Mexi- 
can entrepreneurs. César Coello heads the [h- 
pasa Food Processing Company near Celava 

| ipsa processes about 5f),00%) tons of sesame 
seeds a year, and much goes ta the U.S 

At 40, César is typical of young entrepre- 
He started in Mexico City but 
didn't like it there: the pollution, the huge- 


neurs here 
ness. Astor northern Vexico, temperatures 
Were extreme, costing more in heating and 
cooling, and the unions up there were tough. 
In the Bajio he is muy contento 

Agricultural exports bring in hig money 
butalso pose a problem. Warns economist 
Leone! Corona of the National University of 
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Varios ior all iw, Lecemoer Teen 


Mexico, “Qur commercial agricultural pro- 
duction has increased, but we export so much 
that we must import our own food 

He urges the Bajio to meet its own food 
needs, “We have that potential,” he 
Then he sighed. "But our compass is always 
pointed north.” 
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her of 
dilter 
over what the past has promised 
“Look! Isn't this:a pretty thing 
moaned Angcla Ri- 
Vera Estrada, standing before what remained 
of her humble house in the village of Riber: 


LTHOUGH THE BAJj{O is the mot 
modern Mexico, its children 





they hea ihe cone io mel" 





Mexico's Bario—fhe Hea 


rent 


saw [Vs and modern appliances. 


de eee The government had ordered 
t bulldozed: it was-now a rubble of tile and 
adobe. “Is shis ary 

“But she was squatting on very land, 
insisted farmer Pecro Rivera. After share- 
cropping on a nearl had bout 
the 45 acres in oR? 
farm has no electricity, running water, 
gation, Still, acquiring tt had filled him 
pride and hope, Then one morning he woke 
+ hese = DeOprs were building on m\ 
Dhey said it was endo land.” 

About half the agricultural land in the 
Bajio is privately owned: the rest is ejido, 
or COMMUNAl land, apportioned by the state. 
The division reaches back three-quarters of a 
century 

of land to the fandless. 

Mexico's constitution guarantees t 
who want farmland will receive some for 
their use. Butnow, officials sa 
land left—none in Guanajuato state 
landless gaze enviously, sometimes desper- 
ately, at private land, And sometimes thes 
simply move onte tt. It had taken Pedro 
three vears to get the squatters removed; 
feared they would return. 

As for the ¢ejidatarios, those who have been 
given communal land to farm, 
mixed. Some call the program a failure, 
it 15 easy to see why. Wherever | 
rockiest soil, or weeds, or scragmly crops, il 
WAS 2] ies land, Of the 300 farms producing 
for agro-industry in Guanajua 
Pils bie evi 

Lack of capital is part of the problem. 
Fico lant LW “| be a ize cl for rele a= hanks 
are réluctant to lend money forseed and fer 
are acquired, 
atario often bas a pilot too tiny for 


way to treat a person?” 


iv ranch, he 
"Pedra is not rich: hi 

or irr 
with 


up and—” 
land 


to the Mexican revolution's promise 
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there +5 little 
‘no the 
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to state, only 


tilizer. And even when these ; 





commercial possibilities 

Vet | often came across what seemed a con 
tradiction: the app 
evidas. In truth elidatarios are not frowned 
down by desperate poverty. In many homes | 


WHATANCE OT Prosperity LT 


These were 


bougot with the money of men who went 


Mobile mariachis serenade newlyweds 
Guadalupe and Antonio Sanchez on the way 
to their wedding reception in San Mipwel de 
Allende, Such nuptial bands apparently origi: 
nated during the French occupation in the 
1860s and derived their name from the 
French word “mariage.” 
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At risk of joining the honered dead, a young 
boy (left) grabs a tends handhold on a wall 
of stacked burial niches, He hires out his ser- 
vices for about a quarter to ploce flowers in 
Cramajuato’s municipal cemetery on the Diary 
of the Dead, November 2. Family and friends 
adorn groves ond show respect with special 
offerings of food for the deceased, who 
tradition says return as spirits on this day, 
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Unwavering devotion is offered to the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, Mexico's patromess, tn the 
village of Apaseo el Alto falbove). Numbering 


chont 300, worshipers pray in three one-hour 
shifts each day from October 28 to her feost 
dav, December L2. The 46 rosaries they com- 
plete cach day represent the years she is 
Cou fo fee spent on earth. 
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north to the U.S. ta work. Per ' apita, proba is the government's giant Pemex PHA Lr Ore ciim 
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states from the Baile than from any other rides industrial and auto lubricants for all 
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neon of the countr Mexico, At Arra 
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Ir tiny I LAAT GO the new church had a DOWN Sream emptying into the Rio Lerma 


ehinvy tile front and asbestos root, lending an near the Pemex facility, Marcarito Kocriguez 
air of prosperity. But there were no men, The Cornejo sighed wearily and told me, “Whe! 
wheat had already been harvested, explained I planted alfalfa last year and watered it with 


schoolteacher Pablo Duran. “The men are up that water, it wilted, then died 
north in the U.S. again. Thev come back “In the past nobody addressed the prob 
only to niant and to harvest.” lem,” said Mijangos Borja. Now they ds 


Phirty-six treatment plants will be in opera 
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problem may be bevond human reacn Pemex 15 WOrking on a project to recvcie the 
water. In colonial and later times it water usec at the Salamanca refinery 





was abundant; the Baifio still, by Mem 
can standards, has a generous supply. But 
as population has swollen and farming and 
industry have grown, demand overruns sup- 
ply, The Bajio now sees its water table drog 
four feet annuall, 

"There are no more wells for itmgation, 
says Octavio Mijangos Borja, formerly of 
(suanaiuate state's development office. “in 
IO to 12 years, the trend continues, we will 
have just half the wells we now have: 

Daindling wells have sent many fron 
rural areas to the citves. Ledn, the northern- 


most and, with nearly a milion people, the 


most populous of the Bajio'5 cities, faces a 


Crists. In olden times it was bert that weazon 
ers stopped to exchange teams of horses and 
refit with new bridles, harnesses. saddles 
Leatherware, especially shoes, still provides 
nearly half the city’s income: [ts streets are 
led, and growing 
more so every day. In 1989 Leon held 
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Mario Plasencia, chairman of the municipa 
water company, “unless we recycle and 
reduce consumption.” Neither is easy 

As quantity has dropped, so has qualit 
The density of industry along the Kio Lerma 


. 5 Z 
f a may F ee Pe eer re iii ti 1 1 ; | li 
has fed to increasing pollution. One polluter 


Cherished moments with his son Pedro are in 
short supply for Demetrio Arellana, who will 
soon leave San Cristobal for the U. §., where 
hw picks crops and works in construction. He 
aos the money is rood—so good that some 
men do net return. But missing his farly hos 
dlwavs brought him back to the Bayo 
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NONE OF MY LAST EVENINGS in the fares of the workers in the 


[found myself back in the market days in small towns with mi 
el de Allende. Ii and jentils and peppers spread on blankets 


the eve of on the ground, that tron hook from whicl 


ey ui a k = | ag is ee i : ai 72 3. —— 
Wexico s Independence Day. The midnight the cage containing Father Hiclalen's hea 


sky exploded as fireworks turned the dark had hung, the squatters and the North Amet 


33 inbo cascaering colors, Cathedral be n | 
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chimed: the ery “(Viva México!” rose from Boticians 
the hearts as well as the throats ol thousands viv mind's Cc Vvec Came tO Test of the wort 
fathered in the plaza. Werther the Balio 3 no ona plague in a shimy new airport in Celaya, 


VEEXICO & DOOM S@6 Men INSsurmountahle the works of the UTTEAL Mode poet Amano 
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UT LES Lome kk ee ee cl a LiFe toatl 
in the Puture “Will fine-tune this poor human clay that 40 


My mind raced back over memories of fasily remembers the swamp and forgets it 


‘travels in the Bajio: the sweat-streaked has wings,” oO 
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(¢...A lot of companies only ask 
customers for feedback after their products are 
out on the market. Not before they re built. 

Well, we asked our questions up front. 
When the answers could still have an impact on 
the cars we were building. We asked things like 
‘How does this switch feel when you operate it? 
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What about the comfort of the seats?’ 
People really love talking about their cars. 
Wed be interviewing them and they d go 


on forever about just one question if we didn’t 
stop and ask them another one. 

After a while, you become very sensitive 
to the comments you get back. 

A one-on-one conversation with a real 
live human being is more useful to me than a 
stack of mathematical data five feet high. 

Data may tell you whether a certain 
feature was rated a 4 ora 5. But it wort tell you 
how to go back and turn it into a 10. 

People are always amazed that a car 
company would actually care what 
they think. Or ask them what they 
like to see in the future. 

Speaking with our potential 
customers Is the best thing @ 
this company can do to keep ww 
our perspective. When you do, you 
always come back feeling a little 
clearer on what’s important. 

And who youre working for... .9) 
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Fear Members: 

Fortier thia war ! haa the 
privilege of awarding the 
henry s fos Cisiagwished 
Geography Educator Awards 
ho four erentplary ood vid: 
aa: C ianistopher Saiter of 
the University of Missown- 
Coluoming, Kichard Hache 
Of Southwerd Feros State 
Criverniy in San Marces, 
Dormid Mill of the University 
af Colamido af Moulder, Sid 
ey Jape of the Driversiry 
of Tennessee af Anorrille, 

LA piomeers of Reography 
education, they fave sirug- 
ated Sire Puree rare 
jungles, scaled hetghes of 
imiffereace, aad crortved 
grea sea of ienorater with 
the cine dreirrrninaion and 
riston shown Av dhe weerlel’ 
rea! cofarers. 

{wer to thank these ed 
Cir errict thear RR ersiiie i 
fir ecco pina! wah. 

ieee? fl, Gane 
Prevident and (horn 


Recline the ealie of 
rduction, Present Bush 
antes Mie Secietyailesgried 
poder of the nation’) pons 
wi come Seip from eiemrn- 
ly vchoel! cient Marri 
fakuer of Fort Warne, fnei- 
and, wel Jenifer Abreo of 
Watuie, Adobo 
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Teachers Take to the Freld, 
the Factory, and the Arctic 


T WAS THE TRACHEHA Tuer to bamird the 
buses tir! summer is ofe Than 6 tho 
cand Of thee freer 27 states book peeet lt 


74 Femoral instinics sponsored Sy the Sac 
ety and it Education Foundation 

Duoring the Siaumhweet Texas State [nan 
tute. teacher viated Del Ria, Texas. are 
Crd Acute, Viccioo, to stucty the 
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In the far north, teacher attending 
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President Bush Pushes 
Education Effort 
} THIGH Lock atife cotire coura- 


Presiite ot 


afd the nahn) PoOVveT 


Laas 
onal system in ths comitry 
Ceotee Bush 

earlier th idanted «a sct of 
mois forthe end of A mane them 
i a-call forall fourth-grade. eichih-orade 
inal twelfeh Pcl fuentes ta (demonstrate 
their competence in key acackenc 
including geography 

The President later reaffirmed his sup 
port wien the gover met With him at 
the White House | Want fo sé these 
foals posted on the wallin every school,” he 
aid. “so thai all who walk in—thre 
itudents, teachens—know whal we're 
ime for 

To be ips Tike El hap pet 
lesipned u 
thee pols (below belt), which was presented 
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Florida Kiwanis Clubs 
Lend Material Support 


i 0 TEACH GEOGRAPHY Without the mow 
basic tools —cs | a 
list — just didn't make eens,” says 

Etiwird Feral, geogrophy professor al 

fillahaswee ase 
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Flori State Linieersty in 
heed of the Florida Geographic Alliance, “I 
fac to cho acmethine.” 

Permit fad been etting & Sled iiss 
rir (einen feel rete | PUTTER WAT SERCH 
held by the Florida Alliance: They needed 
Up-to-date iteching matenals. 50 m mad 
9 be cotin touch woth the Flonda Kiwanis 
lis 
year 42 Florida Krewnnis Clobs have Gomuit- 
ted more than $1(4),(000 to local schools for 
The WY Ls rNoahes ai lmees, ara ot Heh Pei ker a 
phy ediication materials—and an additional 
$780,000) has heen promised during the mest 
five Wrar 

“We neh each club that wants to [irteca- 
nate to donnte S500 to S| ON 


1 Which took up the challenge. In just o 


annually toa 
uch BY for 8 De. Oo ve ea, 
Ralph Mead of the East Orlande Kiwanis 
[luk The 
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nomen. and suctions to pose the funcs 
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Only the rarest diamond survives 
the hazardous journey from the depths 


of the earth to the earth’ surtace. 

as my of ore ST dud 
mil to uCce a One-Carat poll 
diamond of gem quality. 

Anything this rare is also deemed of 
incornparabl 

Which is one reason a diamond 
remains among the most costly of 
Prechous gems. 

Yet isnt it worth it for the woman 
you love? 

A diamond is forever. 
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Yugoslavia 
[ was delighted to find an article dealing with 
Yugoslavia (August), an area I have studied for 
many years as an anthropologist. However, the 
comments about the conflict between the Serbs 
and Albanians represent a distorted view. The 
establishment of Serbian control over the Kosovo 
Autonomous Province has been the result of dec- 
adesof Albanian oppression of the Serbian, Mon- 
tenegrin, Turkish, and other minonties there. 
Moreover, the author fails to mention that dunne 
World War I almost a. million Serbs were killed by 
the pro-Nazi Independent State of Croatia. In two 
World Wars the Serbs were the staunch allies of 
the West, while large numbers of Albanians and 
Croats supported the other side 

ANDRE! Simic 

Chiversiy of Southern California 

Los Angeles, California 
We are saddened by your biased article about 
Yupostavia. Throughout it your writer describes 
everything Croatian or Slovenian im appealing 


terms and everything Serbian in negatives, Even 
when describing the beautiful Adriatic coast, he 
devotes not asiiele line to the Montenegrin Rivi- 
erm, considered the most gorgeous; for example, 
the mecheval city of Budveand the ishind village of 
Sveti Stefan. He doesn't hint at the cultural wealth 
preserved mn Serhan medieval monasteries, rever 
mentions the famous Serban spas or the exquisite 
Serbian handicrafts, He doesn't even mention the 
victimization of the Serbian people for 4) years by 
the Croatian Tito or the blatant discrimination 
practiced agamat them today. 

JasMInA WELLINGHOFF 

hernia Ciniry Conereis in ie 

(outed States, San Anionic, Texas 


The author interviews no one in the federal capital 
and offers few opportumtes for Serbian diss 
dents. intellectuals, and opposition party leader 
to provide a balance to the hitany of Croatian, 
Albanian, ind Siovenian complaints. 

Branko TeRzic 

Milwaukee, Wircerniin 


Being born in Croatia and knowing the situation, | 

congratulate Kenneth C. Danforth on oa realistic 

presentation. The cultures, religions, customs, 

attitudes of individual nations are so different that 

a peaceful dod orderly unton is almost imposible. 
REVEREND STANISLAUS CrOLik 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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TO article on my native Yugoslavia is very realis- 


tc. The conflict between the Serbs and (roats acs. 


back to 1928. when leaders of the Croatian Peasant 
Party Were assassinated in the partiament in Bel- 
grade by a Montenegrin deputy. During World 
War Ll about one and a half million people, mostly 
civilians, were killed by the three warring factions: 
the Serbian royalist Chetniks, Tito’s communist 
Partisans, and the pro-Nazi Croatian Lstaée 
movement, which was especially cruc!. This only 
cs between 
Various groups and might result in the breakup of 
the federation ite small states, a phenomenon 
correctly described as “balkanization.” 

BRUNO CARMCON 

Beersheba, israel 


coninbuted ta the existing ATMS th 


Amencans fought 2ciwil war over the mse of con- 
federacy. How tolerant would the U.S, govern- 
ment be if your Hispanics anibee ia have o 
separate state in Florida or in Califomia with the 
purpose of seceding and jorne Mexico or Cubs’? 
AN WiRKICH 
Chava, Canada 


Thirty-two pares ind 24 photos and only one small 
photograph to represent Serbia's and Yugersiavia’s 
wibrantc apital Belerade (Heograd), which means 

“white cily,” drsarves better: The splendid St. 
Sava church neanng completion on Vracar Hill, 


the ES7 1s 40 full of features, yer so fully automatic, 
mien YiGed, 


ih Comdts With an at attachable wide then for b 
| while shooting in low Heht sinations The 
atch action from hard-to-reach angies 

aia means sharp, brilliant cole images every time 
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Nini | VOILE Vel ide LMS more ore attaining Vert vour Canon 
Ueaher ati. check cut the new Canon ES? Bim cin 


carder 
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even has a wireless remote So reconiing and playback are 


which will be the world’s largest Serbian Orthodox 
church, wis conspicuously absent 
Jous SHATLAN 
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Philadelphia’s African Americans 
AS an Atcin Amencan from Philadelphia, | was 
extremely proud to see pictures of my hometown 
( Auris t). Ww hile your magazine has shown many 
cies, vou ve never before really shown o black 
Perspeceny coracn ¥ 
CHERYL BUTLix-Fosten 
Phitudeipiia, Pennavivania 





Qur fie ci story witha black perspective was “To 


Livew Harlem,” inthe February [O77 issue. 





As u humanities scholar lappreciate what Rolan 
Freeman has done: it iscultural anthropology and 
cultural history at 1s finest. [ am recommending 
This article to my hinminities faculty to ose with 
themelasses. Thisis important work. Itisalive. Itis 
life. Please give us more of Roland Freeman. Also 
My COMpPiMents to the layout person mvolved 

JAA. JABANNES 

Sawennnanh State Collere, Georgia 


Freeman's self-prochaimed replies ition tO present 
the fullness of the experience” of Afmcan Ame n- 
cans was ooble but farfrom fulfilled. These photos 
art no more representative of African Americans 
than an essay on Appalachian backwoods folk 
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music and religion would be of European Amer 
cans. [he photes perpetuate three old stereotypes 
That music, rélinon, and manual labor naturally 
dominant roies 


AMencan ives 


5 , = 
in Shaping Arica 
ror imstance, recent sum¢ys have 
found that relision is & dnving force in the trves at 


Bun) proportions (about 


4 percent) of both black 


and White AMMTICHES 
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Che religous diversity of African Amencans is 
well-known. However, your picture showing Afri 
can Ameétican Schwenktelders boggles the mind 
Lhe schwenkteloaers ar vi Ee 


re followers leachings 


of my ancestor, one Caspar Schwenckfeld, a 1 6th- 
century nobleman from Silesia, who was influ- 
enced by Jan Hus and Martin Luther. [here were 
several migrations of inese people to Amenca im 
the 1730s to escape religrous persecution, They 
settied in eastern Pennsylvania, where Schwenk 
churches still exist. That Afican Amencans 
would embrace a religion so foreign to their roots is 


truly amagine, Oniv in Amernca 


reloer 
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Vlissouri Botanical Garden 


[ grew up within walking distance of Shaw's Gar- 


den (August) in the late | 930s anc “406. [t was mi 





childhood’s mysterious and exciting pungie, my human Rem are more important than other life- 
vt lite 1s here for no other 


hadow-drenched adolescent retreat, my pathway forms and that the rest of | 
[hat have bured me ever since reason than to serve our necds 


io exotic worlds 
| A By OE A AT WIS [ACh 


Whether [ve been al Chatsworth or Rew Gardens 
in Tw or hina, a partot Shaw's Carden fas Readfield, Maine 
olweys been with me—an urge to see More 
CHartes WETZEI Vovager 
MECH, ANEW SETS) Your article on Vovager’s visit to Neptune (Au- 
gust) if one of the best ve read since becoming & 
ce says that along with the rain forests member im 1957, Having recently spent several 
days at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, [ can attest 
to the wonders wrought by the sages in Pasadena, 





The artic 
Will] vanish a quarter of all life-forms—including, 

perhaps, & plant that could provide a cure for can 

cer or belp end world hunger.” This statement Pact W. Koos 

Daniel Webster Collere 


appeals to the same misguided assumption that 1s 


causing rain forest destruction: the idea that Seu, New Alageinraire 
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Imagine a life spent won- 
dering if, and when, a 
disease that destroys 
your body, your mind, 
your life will strike, That's 
the shadow under which 
every child of a Hunt- 
ington’s Disease victim 
lves. But now there's 
hope. Real hope. 
Because scientists have 
discovered a genetic 
“marker” that soon will 
enable therm to identify 
who has the Hunting- 
tons gene—and who 
doesnt. 


Your contributions helped 
us find the marker, now 
they can help us find a 
cure, Please give qener- 
ously to the National 
Huntington's Disease 
Association. 


Imagine. Ours could be the 
generation that beats 
Huntington's... forever, 


Meira dering Dew Aan 
VT Gide lt 20S tay apy TOT 
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Solar System Map 
The map supplement with your two superb Voy- 
ager articles ( August) is without a doubt the finest 
and most informative graphic portrayal of cur so- 
larsystem that [ve encountered in my long experi- 
ence ab an astronomy writer, columnist, lecturer, 
and celestial cartographer. | hope it is available as 
a separate item for its great educational valuc. 
Ciporce Lovi 
Lakewood, Mew Jersey 


Plastic-coated copies of the map are available fram 
the Sactety at £4 each. 
Northwest Passage 
Thanks to photographer Richard Olsenius and 
whiter John Bockstoce for bringing a distant land 
and people into my soul (August), Whether from 
Washington or Pars, we all share o responsibility 
to ensure thot the traditions of Exkumos pulling 
together for a whale harvest will continue. 

| Patrick MARX 

Paris, Framece 


With disgust | viewed the layout glorifying the 
Eskimo slaughter of the last remnants of the bow- 
head whale population. Someone without a buck- 
ground on the plight of the marine mammal 
population would get the idea that the slaughter 
was like Gur putting up. a Christmas tree of lighting 
a menorah. The Eskimos have managed to get 
permission to harvest mammals they don't need 
with the excuse that ther dying culture needs jt- 

Eric ExRey 

Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Geographica 


The note in your August mauve on Jane Goodall 
mentions the “often inhumane treatment {of chim- 
pangecs|] in zoos and research labormtories.” 
Thousands of humane research scientists and zoo 
directors in this.country would appreciate docu- 
mentation. We would be the first to condemn such 
treatment ond to see that the guilty ure punished. 
Otherwise, you are libeling people who help make 
more likely your continued existence aswell as that 
of endangered species preserved in zoos, Animal 
research has played an indispensable part in the 
progress of modern medicine. 

Watrer H. Ince 

Atanm, Georgia 


in her new book, Through a Window (Houghton 
Aliffn Company, 2990), Or. Goodall citey Aer 
vinits fo both compassionae and “shockingly 
crue!” research facilities, in the OC, 8. and abroad. 
Letters should be ididesie fo ee Af, “Nesting 
Cecerapinc Magazine, Box 37448, Warhington, D) CC 
20013, and should include sender's address and 
iaeplione number, Notoll letters can be used. Those 

that ore will often be edited ane excerpted. 


National Geographic, December 1900 






exploring the mysteries 

of volcanoes, particularly 

Kilauea, one of the 

most active m the world 

“it's the premuer place 

to study how volcanoes 
work, he said 

[or Garcia has been 

gathering Gata on Rulauea 

since 197K. When he is 

not in the lab conducting 

chemical analyses of lava 

| Garcia is in the held, mea- 


Erajstion of Kilames wolaane on. Haiedd suring intervals between 

Th © Wi Se Sa Saeed hre-iountain pulses and 

W hen you re wor king plucking samples trom lava 

on a volcano, your equipment rivers. He believes that a 
and W its can t fail y V ou. _ ‘keener understanding ol 


the VOICINO and tts internal 


Earthquakes rock the black, rippled 
terrain. Pire fountains explode tram the 
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striuctiine Can help scientists 
bet tet antic pate ETUPTIONS. 
Works ing in such a hostile 


The air 8 filled with the roar af molten 
rock slamming against-a crater | 
wall. Tt rains puTNIce 
————— Thisis Kilauea, 
i which ascends 
majestically 
from the 

ma fi or ot the 
wcihc and 
disgorges a Comtinucus 


environment. (rarcia must rly 











on his experience, instunct and 





equipment, “You have to respect 
Kalaueas mught—-especially when 
vou teel it rumbling beneath 
your feet,’ he said. Demandine 
the highest standards from his 
nstruments; Dr, Csarcia insists 
that they be rugged and reliable 
[t's litthe wonder that he has 
chosen a Rolex Ohvster 













strean of tava that can fill 
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Rn. » JUST WHEN KARLA 
THOMAS THOUGHT 
she'd miss out on a 
college education, 


alone came the United 





Negro College Fund wav- 
ing Ws magic checkbook. 

“Tt was-a godsend.” says 
Karla. “And hetag voted 


college guetm last veut 





was another huge thrill,” 
Thanks to a much-needed 
- $7,000 annual scholarship, 
ater of hard work and late 


nighos, sire ll gradwuare 





this year with a degree in 


business gaddministration 


and especially 


“rat school’s next on my 
list, So many more Woork are 


| F ml 
iti] 4 pe nta me new ' ah Aas 
i 


Phe 41 private, histertcalls 


GODMOTHER. § tiscrsnerccteses ac 


universities have long been 


Every Vear, the UNCF helps 
thousands of deserving 


hlack siudents renlive 





their dreams 


KARLA THOMAS . 
committed to expanding the 
Wits Aedi be we Ct#eilieae Lelflager ¢ wee Fr al . 
/ : 
= nation a bratn reserve 


Muking higher education 
arcality for many whe never 
thought it possible 

Their motte, “A mince rs a 
terrible thing to waste 
sHins up the U NCE s heart- 
felt motivation, 

Lt Toyota, we couldn't 
think of amore worthwhile 
HPPA nrAtIoOn to support 

Wheiehais why the Tovota 
Scholar program has donated 
li scholarships to UNCF 
cach vear since LUSS 

For Karla, lovota’s involve- 
ment has meant more than 
just dinancial support 

Last aumimer, «he wad an 
intern av our Lexus division 
in Cahfornia. 

Belore long. she'll be 


out in the business world 





building herself a careet 


Through hurd work ond a 


little help from her friends. 


tome of her wishes have 
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Your Castle InTheSky 


The airline that gives you the best service 
in the US. also gives you the best service to Europe. To 27 
international destinations on three continents, no airline 


goes farther to make you feel at home. 





WeLow b FlyAndit Shows: 





MBURG & FRANKFURT &A STUTTGAR! 
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SEOUL @& JAIPE] & BANGKOK & MONTREAL & EDMONTON & 


Your Key. 


You'll find the American Express" Card 











opens doors for you all over the world. Assuring you of 
a royal reception. Because wherever Delta takes you, 
American Express will take care of you. 
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Experience glass? and perestrotn 

itstinand. Join butidreds of NATIONAL GEQGAAPHIC 
Americans and Soviets walking, ape ee OR irra | ime aE eve 
camping, and living together in an los ‘ . ' . ; : va 


the U SS.R. Meet people from all 


Walks of life and visit Soviet 


i | 
homes, | OF INIOTMHAOnN. contact 2 
PW at Bow 29558, San Rafael, CA, 3 
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holiday season...NordicTrack. a 


- Discover how 

Mordiclrack can 
change your life 
forever, 

MordicTrack work- 
outs also reduce stress, 
and jead ta vi ital | pealth 
and a general youthful 
feeling that come from a 

strong heart and total-body 
hiiness 


jordic rack’ 


Coury 


FREE VIDEO & Brochure! 


Give the gift that will last a lifetime. r. 
Giood health. There's no question about oa 
iL. To enjoy life to the fillest, you need to =— 
Beep your body, mind and 4pint 
ne: And the best way to da 
that, is by establishing a 
requiar a iness program 
That's why the mo 
meaningful gift you c an ‘eS 
give this year is the gift of v 
a NardicTrack Tr’ Ss the 
serhect gift Me yoursell or yout 
loved ones: NordicTrack enables all 
of you to fae! OOK anid De the Dest 
you can Be 


NordicTrack is a gift that keeps 
on giving. 

You ll se@ and feel the benefits of 
a NordicTrack exercise machine for 
cee ! 

chieve Better health 

thir ough weight loss — 
reducina risk of 
heart disease: 
hypertension ang 
osleoporosisge ees 
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1-800-328-5888 


ext. 245L0 


ASK for NordicTrack's free 
“Fitness At Horne” catalog 
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Give the most welcome gift! 
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LT: an independent study NaTIONAI 
CEOGRAPHIC Was chosen as tf 


MAgAZING people want mast 


you can't go wrong giving this splendid : , 
| ) NATIONAL 
and colleagues—at only $21" for each gift’ GROGRAPHIE 

Don't wait another minute, Complet ‘SOOCTE LY 
the attached form, and simply mail with WASHING TON, D.C. 200046 U.S.A 
dues in the envelope proy ide. We'll | 
announce each oiit with a personalized Order now for Christmas giving. 


macazine to frends. relatives. neithbors, 





From America’s greatest private collections... 
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The first authorized collection 
of the animals of the carousel, 


P 3 | a) 5 i I 
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A Freshwater First 
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ACCESSIBLE INFORMATION, THE 
POWER TO MOVE A SOCIETY. 
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We even made the tareet bivver. 
‘The fourth generanon 
| Honda Accord ts bigger 
: and better than ever, 
, And sull the other car 
makers cant come close. 

Car buvers, however, seem to have 
unernng aim. | hey made the Accord 
the best-selling car in Anvenca, 

Behind our suceesstul 
Accord stands our constantly 
improving Honda technology 7 
‘This larest Accord was designed and 
engineered to create an entrely new 
standard of automobile. 

‘The car feels like it was carved 
from a solid block of steel. 
Inspiranonal engineering 
and body COnStTuUCnOn 
dumunish the usual DWIStINe 
or bending, [hat makes the car strong 
and rigid, Youll hear what we mean when 
you open and close the door. 

You will expenence what our 








ia) 








engineers have accomplished when 
you take the Accord on the road. Its solid 


d sttt, stable 
OUT LINIGUE, 


chassis provides 
foundation for 
ideal four wheel independent 
double wishbone” suspension. 
‘This accounes forthe merecible hancline, 
Inside the car, vou will see the soft 
surtaces, the lack of seams and the 
logical placement of instruments and 
controls. You will sense a bright, airs 
environment that immediately puts you 
arease. And it ts so quiet inside the 
Accord that at first vou will find 
yourself whispering, 
You willalso find thar # 
vou dont have to raise WOur 
voice while driving at 
maximum highway speeds. gai 
‘There is open Le 
and refreshing 
space 3 



























fi 


between vou and everybody e 





lave 
the car. The highly efficient at to look at the tachometer to see if the 
quiet ventilation system = engine is indeed running after vou 
manages the temperacure start it. Stepping on the 
and Keeps the air fresh. accelenitor i lal quickh 
‘The trontseatsare wideand = removes any doubt of that. 
offer firm support. Rear seats contour We have coupled the “St 
for beter comfort. engine to an casy shifting five speed 
o hood is a transmussion, Or you can choose a four 
progn ocd fuel icesed engine that speed automatic transmission with a 
runs smoothly and quietly Iwin  diniverselectable Sportmode anc 
balance shafts cancel the inertial ~— lockup torque COMVETTET, 
4 forces that cause other Lather wav, a | Weare sure 
car engines to twist and voull be hay py a w ith your choice, 
shake. It 1s simply amazing, The Accord & almost pertect, And 
Adainonal rehnements further that’s perfect foriis, We need something 


reduce vibranon, noise and harshness. to shoot for, Pate), oln|p\|A 


The Accord 
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A Miniature City 
Down in the Basement 
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frown earth io the corstellation Tauris. 
no clowine cluster of posocus filaments 
and cust surrounding a pulsar. witch bs 
compnsed of superhat compressed elit 
Hatter radiating cnrmous SAcryey 

K. Riohent Bobbins. an matron 
ond Rossel! Wesimorcland 
at sndent, were searching thigh a 
colnlogue of Mimbres pothery irom thie 
Dinter 4 Minnesith wher thes 
fom) « ahadhow lscowl! (ottom, left) 
depicting a rubhat that scemed to he 
shaking a starlike object off its foot, To 
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mano the gem The star emits 23 
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Chuan we thought” 


Fighting to Help Cranes 
inthe Mekong Delta 
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ASNOLNSCING THE WINSERS OF THE MAZDA PHOTO CONTEST “91, 


Alter you meet up with a V 








its amazing what ean develop. 


‘re Manda cory and trocks ineredibh photogenie or do ther owners simply hawu talent foe capturing the fun of 
a Muay on Film? Well, we think it a hitle of beth, And (ike every ver in which we invite Vina owners to cond 
in their ypbotea, we had hmmdreds that were worthy of wir eiing, 

To our winners weextend congratulations. To everyone who entered, we offer our thanks and appreciation. These 
pictures kay quite a bit whit the telationshio thet so often develops berween a Mavila and ite owner. 
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Contrary to pubhe opinion, plastics are among the 
gages! malerials to recycle 

In South Caroina, one company is recycling 100 
milion pounds of used olastic soft drink battles a year intp 
carpet yarn, flower pots, toys, and Tiberfill for ska parkes 

In Chicago, another comparty 6 recycling 2 millon 
plastic milk jugs a year into “plastic lumber” for decks 

In Tennessee, another company 16 racycing plastic 
beverage containers into batntubs and shower stalls. 

The recycling oF plastics is rapidly catching on 
Recycling s transforming used plastics into a “natural 
resource that can be used to produce many new 
products: Recycling 15 3 critical issue as America grap- 
ples with its arawing sold waste prodlarn 


Before. 


Our landfills are filling up. 

We dispose of 180 millon tons of garhage a year, In 
the past 10 years. our lanctills have decreasad from about 
18,500 to 6,000 Within § years 2.000 more will close 

In ther haste to-find solutions, some poboymakars 
propose to ban plastics The fact is, according to 4 recent 
Study, plastics make up about 18% of the volume of sold 
waste in our landfills: paper and paperboard. about SBS 
metals, 14%: glass. 2%: and other wastes, 289 

If plastic packaging is banned, the néed for packag- 
ing won't Go away. The idea is to replace plaste with 
biodegradable materials. Studies show: however that 
degradation is so slow in today's larictilis so a5 to almost 
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HEOGRAPHICA 


After Nazi Prison 
a “Full, Unselfish Life™ 


mouully she weors herpriscin bade, 


P an honor won When the Novis 


. ded her,” said the legend uncer 
ophotiograph in a evermber 1945 (iin- 
marke article: alu! the chad of World 
War Tl in Poreeyey . 

The gnnumed woman inthe photo 
graph wos 22-year-old Eli Engen, a 
courier for the resistence in ‘Muth 
occupied Morway, Who had spent the 


Last four montha of the wat in priiot at 





1a Lam 


Cirini. She later won ascholarship to an 
Aunctican Callese, matritd 6 Lutheran 

midonery, ad ae off on o now act of 
monreS before. setiling dinen th 
Shaker Herglits, (hha. Law year Els 
Wess —sherwn with hee srunsldnughter 
lesse Crritfiths (above |) ckamiming part 
oto diary she wrote int prison—retired 
iter 24 yeore ag teacher 

Eli calls her release Horm the Nui 
PrTsOn “a momcnt you dant forget ma 
million vears.” fot she bas had inany 
dramitiec moments After her miartriage 
ste and her husband worked In Chinn 
ceevthl LOR, jt hefore the Geinuniats 
bogk over. “Highly pregnant.” she 
aoppeH in Hany Rong to give Mirth he 
the firat of three daughicr. The Voss 
himily bived in the U. §; for a while, 
then wear to South Korea and “lived 
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though a couple of evolutions ~ They 
returned io the U.S. for good ta Peas 
“Fxcepn for haven tecnige daughtory. 
then oe ne major crimes ales thal.” 
Eli. white husband died in 19R3, tvs 
pul ade leer fourth v belt frome to Ner- 
why ndnow teaches English to lorceen 
students. A friend save ate has hich o 
“full, unselfish life.” 


Whale Migrations: 
Mother (Nature) Calls 


Ptach winter, humpback whales 
F mither in the witers off Howatt 
| th breed and calve. Hilt when they 
leave for feeding greamede im coxser 
waler 'cveral thotsand mules awey, 
the hompbocks separic: Wlany jp i 
Alina (Gpogearaic. Janay 1984), 
while others mike for the central Cab 
formil Ccms!, 

Individual whales have been known 
to return tothe ante fededing grounds 
your after year Why they do so has 
long been i puxde. An importint piece 
wat athlon) recently by C. Sect Baker, 
whe has been sth’ pepulation 
ecoctics Of the “singing whililes” ‘wath 
support from the National Cocgraphic 
Soety, 

Baker and bm colleagues used op 
ammall ape curt io collect DNA from 
40 whinhes a wa tooding grounds. They 
found that the wholes in southeasicn 
Alaska shared nearly identical mito 
chondrial DONA —the form posed on 
by the mother—and that it wos diffor- 
em from the DNA of the whales off 
(Califor. 

This eugeests that the whales always 
return to the toechg grovands. of ther 
mothers, 0 a putiiceth extern cbierie Heke 
mt Keneraticnt, Baker says, One 
Miventige of his migratory strategy! A 
While may he able te count omelette. 
to help capiure prey, *Samnply put.” he 
anys, “wou would be nore likely te help 


| wow lan than te help a tiatal stranger, 
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Some Tasty Paces 
for a Babylonian Feast 


stewoot kid spiced with yartic and 
A vss and prepared using fat, 

Ko sputedinilk and blom! profably 
wen the pert of your Christina ctinner, 
Bul 3,780 yeurs ago te mov. how 
been haune cuisine to mhabitanta of 
Babylonia. 

Reapes for this aod more than Te 
doven other dishes auch a5 stews of 
pigeon, mutton, ond splecn—are 
recorded on three clay tablets in the 
Vole Babylonian Cofiectiin in ow 
Haven, Connechcot Dating from 
about the tic of Henri em hally 
deciphered anly in the piel decwle, the 
jablets nee believed to be the world’s 
cléce cookbooks. They origimated im 
Whether! Lrg. Tee largest al the hats. 
cts monsunes 6.3 by Finches, All are 
moprcrachurt charruaeccl 

They contuin u “very elegant hand- 
writing without visible error, ert fall 
cepocts anwenng to the highest etan- 
darts of cuncilinm writing.” nave Will- 
liam “W. allio, corto of the Vale 
collection, Althouth the collections 
cartubog Kas listedthe tiblethsinoe 1033, 
there th no froord af where or when 
taiy wire eee rel 

Neither Profesor Hallo. oor Jean 
Bottern, & French scholar who is pub- 
bshine o full trina of the wedge 
shaped script, Kivnws exactly why the 
tabticis wer inscnhed or far whom, 
Most union! Babyiorians ate sabtin 
Lene foods, fot these Gieorhod MocpeT, 
which call for avanety of meh ingrec- 
ents, almost certiunly were prepared 
for the elite. perhaps rowalty 


SHE Ade, for Lipoenaewwirs niiw be 
submited to Bark Weietrauh, utional 
Orogapinc Ming, Hea 3 a7 357, 
Wiehington, DF) €— 2003. anil abcalel 
rciuieke the sender's dalitrese and iele- 
pases ivitei ser 
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While the competition has been busy imitating our Vovager inva they havent been able to 
hbase cess: over 1,000,000 Voyagers have been sold, and they have a higher resale value 
than any other minivan. For 199], Voyager offers safety features ike available all-wheel drive, 
Lwheel anti-lock brakes. a standard rear seat shoulder belts® In addition, there's a completely 





The New 199] 


redesigned interior, with a new instrument panel and Advantage: Plymouth 
glove box. Plus contemporary aerixiynamic stvimneg MEEEe . PEEWUeas 


outside, Plus 7 years or 70,000 miles of powertrain protection:* So for purchasing or leasing 
7 in g LF L- i ‘ Lat = cae I} og ] EU.) TT i . =P 1 4 [ie | F = oy 5, = = = iz a a al oe 
Information, make tt a pamt to call 1-S00-PLyMouTH right now And accept no substitutes. 
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Accept No Limitations 
A mountain climber caugnt 
forever halfway up the siope; 
frozen there by the Minolta 
Maxxum” /O00% Because 
camera and athiete were 
equal to the challenge. 

Here, Maxxum s mult 
pattern metering captured 
the full contrast between clim: 
ber and snow, While Maxxum’s 
powerful teleohote zoom— 
one of over 30 autofocus 
enses—spanned the distance 
netween mountains, 

Put simply, Maxxum teen 
nology can help you surmount 
any obstacle. With its un- 
matched autofocus system, the 
possibilities are as limitless as 
Your imagination 





Free” Series./ videos. 
See your Minoltadealer, | 
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New fitness prescription for the 90s: 


Add strength to 
enrich your life. 
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The Nordic Fitness Chair will change the way you 
look, mad the way you think about ftiess. 
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Balanced fitness 
is within casy reach. 


at. Try the Nordic Fitness Chair 
in your own home for 
40) days, with no risk 
or obligation. 


I NWORDICFITNESSCHAIR 
from NordicTrack . 4 tt Cams) 


Call or Write for a 


FREE VIDEO & Brochure 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


Okavango: Africa's 
Wild Treasure 


= =— 


IKE MosT Of Africa's larger wild animals. the 
hippopotamus on the cover faces a future 
ranging from uncertain to nonexistent 
The hippo lives in seasonal wetlands of 

the Okavango Delta, a vast expanse roughly 
the sive of Massachusetts in the southem 
Afncan nation of Botswana. The Okavango 
represents one of the last great wilderness 
sanctuaries for African wildlife, meluding what 
may be the largest remaining herd of free-ranging 
clephants— perhaps 67,044) animals 

Botswana faces the:classic African dilemma: 
how to preserve its priceless natural heritage in 
direct competition with a rapidly growing and 
demanding population. Botswana is fortunate 
in the incredibly rich diamond deposits that 
give the country a& higher per capita income 
than that of most African nations. The income 
allows Botswana a wider range of options in 
the management of wildlife versus human 
pressures, which continue to grow 
~ Photographer Frans Lanting and staff writer 
Doug Lee offer a unique view of the majesty 
and fragility of this vast wilderness in a strik- 
ing photo essay that leads the issue, “A CGath- 
ering of Waters. and Wikilife.” and the article 
“Okavango Delta: Old Africa's Last Refuge,” 
beginning on page 38. Writer Arthur Zich 
and photographer Peter Essick follow with a 
detailed portrait of the nation and people 
in “Botwana, the Adopted Land.” 

Like many Afficans the Batswana, a5 inhab- 
tint of Botswana are known, resent outsiders 
iclling them how to preserve their wildlife, Yet 
the Baiswana « 
for income from tourism based on the animals. 
Obviously there is need for understanding on 
both stiches 

[he great American naturalist William 
Beche once compared wild animals to master: 
picces of art and musical composition. [he lat- 
ter. Beebe wrote, could always be re-created if 
lost, “but when the last individual of a race of 
living things breathes no more, another heaven 
and another ¢arth must pass betore such sone 
cin be again.” 

Onc can only hope the wild heaven that is 
the Okavango will not pase from our ward, 
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‘Tell that to your kid. Chances 
are, in the lovyota Previa, its an as- 
signed seat he wont mind taking. 
Nor would his brothers and sisters, or Mom and 
Dac. Because the Previa seats a famuly of seven* 
comfortably with plenty of breathing room in 
any seat. While walk-through center aisles make 
it easy tor the entire clan to hop in-and out. speaker system that assures superlative sound 

The Previa also has a load of acreage for quality, wherever you sit. 
skis, bicveles, or even a dog house. Just fold up As you can see, the Previa was built with 
the two rear seats and presto—instant wall-to- one objective in mind. Your family’s comfort. 
wall space. oo the next time your kids tell you they need 

Up front, the contoured instrument panel some space, give it to em. 
complements the unique interior design of the 
Previa. Its sculpted center console provides 


PREVIA 


‘I love what you do for me. 


easy access to the optional CD player—a nine- CY) TOYOTA 
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The Golten Hoard of Bactria 40 
Americe's Anciant Skywatchers 76 
The Enigma of Time 109 

Afep: Soviet Union 


APRIL 

Antarctica: A land of Isolation 
No More 2 

Japandse Women 52 

A Personal Vision of Vanishing 
Wildlife 84 


Berlin's Ore to Jov 105 


MAY 

Africa's rent Rift 2 

The Living Jewels of Like 
Nintnwi 42 

irowing Upin East Harlem $2 

Farthquake— Prelude to the 
Big Oner 76 

India’s Maha KRumbh Mela Draws 
Millions 106 

Searching for India: Abong the 
Grand Trunk Road 118 


frUNE 

The Sloche of Ancient Peru 
New Tomb of Roval Solencor 
Niasterworka of Art Reveal a 
Remarkable Pre-Inca World 17 
Enduring Echoes of Peru's 
Pout jt4 

Austin! Deep in the Heart of 
Texans 50 
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onitoring changes around 
the world, the GEOGRAPHIC 
& looked into Alaska's big oll 
pill, watched the Berlin Wall tap- 
ple, and reported on Americas 
diminishing old-growth forests. 
Lise this listing to find other stories 
of interest. 

Detailed indexes of the year’s 
articles ore available free upon 
request. The January-June index 
(Vol. 177) i available now, July- 
December (Vol, 178) will be remedy 
in January, The Notional Geo- 
enapiic (index [RSS-/9R4 is avail- 
pole for $24.95: 9 deluxe edition, 
with slipcase and separate map 
index, for $34.95. A full 1989-90 
supplement will be available in 
January: $1.00, free with index, 


The World's Smallest Bird 73 
Greenwire: Paths to the Future 
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Salmon 3 
Emeralds 38 
Hawaii's Volcanic Cradie 
of Life 70 
South Florida: Water: Paving 
the Price 389 
Florida's Cora! Reefs Are 
Imperied 113 


AL GUS 7 

Changing Lmages of the Northwest 
Passage 2 

NWentune: Vowager’s Last Picture 
Show 35 

Voyage of the Century 44 

Philadelphia's African 
Americans 66 

Yuposiavia: A House Much 
Divided 92 

Phe Plant Hunters:.A Portrait of the 
Missourl Botanical Garden 124 

Wap: Scar System 


SEPTEMBER 
Track of the Manila Galleons 5§ 
Nuestra Senora de la 
Concepcion 39 
Hromiway, street ot fireams 57 
New Life for Ellis Island &9 
Immigration Today; New York's 
New [mmigrants 103 
Old-Growth Forests: Will We Save 
Gur Own? 106 
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OCTOBER 


Suruga Bay —Tn the Shadow af 
Moaunt Fuji 2 
The Cafuns: Still Loving-Life 40 
[Is Our World Warming? 66 
Below the Cliff of Tombs 
Afais Degon 100 
A Raft Aten the Rain Forest 129 


NOVEMBER 

The Battic Nations Stougele 
Toward Independence 2 

Erie Canal: Living Link to 
Our Post 35 

Six Across Antarctica 67 

Sudan 5 Sacred Mountain of the 
Kingdom of Rush 6 

New Atlas Explores a Changing 
Wort 126 

(Ss ¥Yeurs of Cartography 130 


HDECEMBER 

Hotewana 
A Gathering of Waters and 
Wiledtite 2 
Okavango Delta: Old Afnecn's 
Last Refuge 35 
Modern Botswana, the Adopted 
Lam 70 
‘he Pealess America’s First Family 
ol Art $8 

Alexico’s Bajio— The 
Heartland 122 
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Since buying a computer today thats investing over $1 billion this 

_ issuch a numbers game, here's a vearnto make sure (he computer 
simple rule of thumb, Look for: inside your computer has the tech- 
386° 5X, 3867 or 486°on the outside nology, power and compatibility to 
to be certain that you have Intel like you into the future. 









technology on'the inside. From the 
Ompany that invented the micro- 
> ‘processor. The company that has 
; shipped over 10 million 32-bit 

. processors. The same company 
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TELEFHOTO LENS doesn Tt bring 
jb pects close enough to suit 
free-lance wildlife photog- 
rapher FRANS LANTING 
“Making mysell vulnerable lets 
things happen visually,” exploims 
Frans who —submenged of 
stretched out in the dirt—captured 
binikingly intimale imiges in 
Botswano for this issue. “I can 
foelee Tike based) on my knowledge 
of amuimal behaviar, hut there 
owas in élement of unpredict- 
wbality. Ive mace lots of mistakes, 
but 40 far ve survived them all,” 
Neck-dieep among the lily pads in 
an Okavango swamp (below), 
Frans wis watching for fish caghes 
(pages 14-15), “Td gone to the 
sane spot two days mn a row,” he 
recalls. “When | returned in the 
third dav, naght next to where | had 
worked for hours was 4 ter-fit 
crocodile lying on the bank. | reul- 
wed that thrs was his pel ant 
L had been damned lucky 
Leaving his Land Rover fora 
makeshift blind of rocks and cam- 
ouflage netting, Frans wuited fir 
ie SMe Ot a Water it}, 
When elephants began to drink 
only ten fect away, their stomach 
mumblines made the around vibrate 
beneath him. From that pe rapac- 
live the pachvderms toox on truly 
gigantic proportions. 
‘Elephants are strong enough to 
lrampie you, bul at beast they give 
notice, Onde Lhewv start swaving on 
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that front foot-and spitting water 
f dust at Vou, iS tine to make a 
GuCK retneat. 

After a decade with wildhle 
arund the world, the (alifornia- 
4 med native of the Netherlands 

6 eared t's often the smallest 
creatures that give the most trou: 
ble. Ten days. after finishing an 
7SENTMent on lemurs im tropical 
Mul; agascar for the August 1986 
CreoGRAPHIC, Frans wit shivering 
one <ailbont off the mland of South 
Crore (Mich | YR) 

“(Cn the first camping trip nhc 
| became verv di—with malaria,’ 
he savs. ~W ho ihinks of taking 
mialarin pills to Antarctica? T just 
had to keep going.’ 
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Wi LDLIFE AS CANON 1 SEES IT 


The Tibetan wild ass, also called kiang, inhabits an arid and desolate 
environment. Although vegetation is sparse and the weather is 





extreme, the kiang survives in these barren upland plains. Vast herds 
of wild asses, yaks and antelope once existed on the Tibetan Plateau. 
But even in this remote region, their numbers have diminished trom 


human disturbance in recent decades. To save endangered species, 





: ss " r i 
Tibetan Wild Ass It is essential to protect their habitats and understand the vital role 
Genus: Equins ot each species within the earth's 
Specs: petrricaniis 
Subepecs: kiane py ( 
eT ace ee he ecosystems. Photography, both as 
bateghat, 1 ten | atc ioe er ak . ae 
eae os dill a scientific research tool and as a 
Apironmcnmehy SH ig 
Habitat: High albtede des 
emt on the Tibetan pix 


means of communication, can help 





promote a greater awareness and 


tag and Ladakh, India il 
Survie ef: - : matt 
faci imi understanding of the Tibetan wild O l 
Preobograpyhier! bey - wi Dalat . E S : 
Hajeth Bedi ass and our entire wildlife heritage. The New Class 


